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perform a good turn to smokers the world over. 
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SETTLING THE SHANGHAI 
DEADLOCK 


RACTICALLY three months have now elapsed 
Pp since the incident of May 30 wherein a 
number of Chinese students and others were 
killed by the Shanghai Municipal police when an 
attempt was being made to storm one of the police 
stations in the center of the city. Although the 
mob had its beginning in a parade of protest against 
the treatment of Chinese laborers in Japanese cotton 
mills in Shanghai, the Japanese have succeeded in 
entirely wriggling out of the trouble and have left 
the British holding the bag. Just how the Japanese 
have succeeded in this clever move is not known, but 
from the very beginning of the trouble there has been 
a constant string of prominent Japanese politicians, 
bankers, industrialists, labor leaders, members of 
chambers of commerce and so on, coming to 
Shanghai and talking matters over with the Chinese. 
Although the tenor of these various conversations 
is not known, the facts of the situation are that the 
Japanese have successfully convinced the Chinese 
of their desire to make amends for past troubles and 
of more importance, of the necessity of Japan and 
China working together and trying to understand 
each other. This latter point is significant, because 
from the very beginning of the trouble, the Japanese 
home press has interpreted the Chinese uprising as 
a “blow at Anglo-Saxonism in Asiz.”’ 


N Friday of last week, residents of Shanghai 
QO who happened to be in the vicinity of the 
Bund observed the unusual spectacle of a 

launch parading along the Whangpoo River towing 
in its wake a barge containing a large number of 
Chinese laborers. There were streamers flying and 
a Chinese band was vying with a din of firecrackers 
to let Shanghai, and especially the British in Shang- 
hat, know that the Japanese shipping strike had been 
settled and the Chinese seamen were going back to 
work on the numerous Japanese boats tied up in the 
Shanghai harbor. The strike of Chinese laborers 
in the Japanese cotton mills was settled a few days 
earlier and in a less spectacular manner, but few of 
the mills have been able to resume owing to the 


refusal of the. Municipal authorities to resume 


operation: uf the power plant, the excuse being that 
the Chinese laborers employed at the plant are still on 
strike. The Chinese, who,are also affected by the 
shut-down.of the municipal plant, claim that. they 
have offered to.supply labor to the plant, sufficient to 
enable the ‘Japarieése-arid Chinese mills to resume, but 
there is still considerable uncertainty on this point. 
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stands today,itis necessary first to review some 

of the events which have happened since May 
30. Although the May 30 incident was not different 
from similar affairs growing out of industrial 
struggles in other parts of the world where strikers 
come into conflict with the police, it is questionable 
whether any labor conflict anywhere since the 
beginnings of industrialism, has had the far reaching 
effects of this “incident” or “tragedy” of Saturday 
afternoon, May 30. These shots from rifles in the 
hands of the Shanghai municipal police were not 
only heard in every village and hamlet of China’s 
vast territorities, but in the capitals of the United 
States, Japan, Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
and—Russia. Russia is mentioned last for emphasis 
because it has been largely due to hclp from the 
Soviet capital that other nations have been forced to 
heed the warning of China unrest, the ultimate 
results of which are bound to profoundly change 
the relations of West and East and may in the end, 
if not intelligently handled, result in sowing the 
seeds for another world war. 


T order to consider the Shanghai deadlock as it 


who still think that the Shanghai trouble 

might have been localized and prevented from 
spreading over the whole country, and there may still 
be a few deluded individuals in this city who 
continue to think that by settling the Shanghai 
trouble, the larger consequences in the readjustment 
of treaty relations between China and the Powers 
might be averted. But being more or less familiar 
with the mental attitude of Shanghai and the view- 
points of Shanghai’s leaders in respect to changing 
conditions in China, and this combined with the 
methods of diplomacy in respect to the dealings of 
the Powers with China, it is open to serious doubt 
whether anything could have been done here that 
would have prevented the spread of the trouble over 
the whole country. But it is interesting nevertheless 
to recount what has happened, and the problem 
which is now facing this city. Immediately follow- 
ing the May 30 incident, the Chinese Government 
appointed a Chinese commission to come to Shanghai 
to investigate the situation. Then the Diplomatic 
Body, as a friendly gesture, also sent a commission 
composed of legation secretaries to Shanghai to 
investigate. After the foreign Diplomatic commis- 
sion reached Shanghai, it received instructions from 


"Te wee doubtless are a few persons in Shanghai 


_ the respective legations to open negotiations with the 


Chinese delegates sent here by the Peking Govern- 
ment and to try to effect a settlement. In the 
meantime the Shanghai students and laborers had 
turned Shanghai upside down and had presented the 
Chinese commission sent here from Peking with 
“Thirteen Demands,’ which they desired _ the 
foreigners to grant in consequence of the shooting of 
students by the Municipal police on May 30. These 
thirteen demands included rendition of the Interna- 
tional Mixed Conrt, Chinese repesentation on the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, trial and punishment 
of the police responsible for shooting the students, 


- dismissal of certain high officials of the Shanghai 


Municipal Council, as well as indemnification for 
the families of the students and laborers killed in the 
riots. 


HEREFORE when the Chinese delegates sent 

; to Shanghai by the Peking Government, met 
the Diplomatic Commission sent*here by the 
Peking Diplomatic Body, to, negotiate a settlement, 
the Chinese delegates simply*handed the foreigners a 
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draft of the thirteen demands. Naturally the 
legation secretaries had no instructions to negotiate 
on these points, so they simply withdrew and return- 
ed to Peking. After they arrived in Peking, the 
Diplomatic Commission had further conferences and 
finally agreed upon a report with recommendations 
ior settling the Shanghai trouble. This _ report 
included censure for the Chairman of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, dismissal of the Shanghai chief- 
of-police and a few other drastic things and in 
addition carried a recommendation to the Shanghai 
Consular Body to remove the whole Shanghai muni- 
cipal councial, if it refused to carry out the orders 
of the Diplomatic Body. This report of the Dip- 
lomatic Commission was approved by all of the 
Ministers and Charge d’affairs in Peking and sent to 
Shanghai. No one knows how much money was 
expened in cables in getting this report suppressed, 
but anyone familiar with Shanghai’s official attitude 
toward Peking diplomacy, and China generally can 
appreciate the sensation which the report created 
when it was received by the Shanghai Consular Body. 
At any rate Shanghai had sufficient influence to get 
it suppressed, but not before it had been published in 
Paris and Tokyo;and worse yet in the Chinese press. 
A adoption of this report are not known and 

probably never wiil be known, it was 
immediately suspected in Shanghai that it had been 
drafted by the French and Italian legations with the 
idea of bringing about a change in the status of the 
International Settlement and placing it on the same 
basis in respect to control by the Diplomatic Body 
as the French Concession at Shanghai. Space is too 
limited to give the history of the foundation of the 
French and International Settlement here at Shang- 
hai, but both get their charters from the early 
treaties. The International Settlement was originally 
British, but other Powers came in claiming equal 
rights, so that finally it was decided to make the 
whole thing international. The French however at 
the last minute pulled out and established their own 
concession. In order to govern themselves, the local 
citizens, at a special meeting adopted land regul- 
ations which set forth property rights, methods of 
voting for municipal officials,-in short constituted a 
charter for the city, which charter gets its authority 
from the treaties. Whenthe French established 
their Concession, they also adopted land regulations, 
but put in a proviso that veto power should rest with 
the French consular and diplopatic officials. This 
does not apply in the International Settlement and 
has always constituted a bone of contention with 
the Powers outside of Britain, America and Japan, 


LTHOUGH the details of the drafting and 


who really control the International Settlement, the. 


British dominating through majority interest. From 
a legal standpoint, the International Settlement is 
“international” and in theory is controlled by the 
Consular Body consisting of a dozen or more 
consular representatives stationed here. But froma 
practical standpoint, the control rests with the 
British, due to their majority voting power. A 
majority of the members of the municipal council 
are British and all of the heads of municipal depart- 
ments and a majority of the foreign employes of the 
Council are British. British standards and specifi- 
cations generally prevail. | 


HIS has always been a sore point with the so- 

: called Latin group of Powers and also with 
the Dutch and Scandinavians. The Germans 

and Russians, since they have given up their 
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extraterritorial rights, do not figure in the Consular 
Body, but since they are classed with the “outs” they 
naturally would be against the administration of the 
settlement on political matters. Therefore the 
British are correct when they charge the famous 
Diplomatic Note to the genius of the Latins and the 
Scandinavians. Had the terms of this Note been 
carried out it would haye destroyed the independence 
of the International Settlement and made it subject 
to the whims of the Diplomatic Body. Therefore the 
British, American and Japanese consuls were right in 
rejecting it, but in rejecting it they split the 
Diplomatic Body into two sections and they have 
never been able to patch the thing up. The British 


then came forward with a proposal that the original . 


investigation by the Legation Secretaries was not 
thorough, that it was not an investigation, but a 
conspiracy, and that the only just way to settle the 
Shanghai trouble was to have another investigation of 
the whole Sianghai situation; in other words a 
Judicial Investigation, conducted by experienced men 
who would go into all phases of the Shanghai situa- 
tion. This is where the deadlock now exists: The 


French bloc in the Diplomatic Body insists that the 


original Note be carried out, while the British are 
insisting upon a new investigation. And since the 
details of the whole unfortunate controversy are now 
in the hands of the Chinese, they are siding with the 
French against a new investigation. This is good 
politics for the Chinese, because a real investigation 
of the Shanghai trouble would “show-up” in no 
uncertain manner the unsavory political situation 
which has existed in native territory at Shanghai for 
many months. Therefore the Chinese are opposing 
a further investigation and are asking the question, 
Why investigate again, unless it is your intention to 
“whitewash” the municipal authorities and place the 
blame on the Chinese? 


has been created by the shots from a few 

rifles in the hands of the Shanghai municipal 
police on May 30. There is, of course, a slight 
possibility that the trouble might have been localized 
had the municipal authorities possessed sufficient 
vision to have acted immediately, but they were slow 
and permitted Peking to butt in. Then the Chinese 
were quick to seize the opportunity of exploiting the 
affair and making a national incident out of it. The 
Peking Government, otherwise the Anfu clique, 
working withthe Kuomintang, saw a chance to ex- 
ploit the affair and by stirring up the country to keep 
themselves in Power as the patriotic protectors of 
China. Then in rapid succession followed the 
Hankow incident, the Shameen incident, the 
Kiukiang incident, the Chinkiang incident, the 
Chungking incicent, the Nanking incident and so on. 
The whole country is stirred and the Chinese radicals 
have placed the burden for it all on the British 
since their interests are largest and dependability 
upon the so-called unequal treaties greatest. The 
Chinese now do not wish to have these various 
incidents settled, for if they were settled, they would 
have no rallyingcry. The Chinese politicians want 
to keep the thing going until they can force a general 
revision of the treaties, in short another conference 
similar to the Washington Conference, but one which 
will go further in the direction of eliminating the 
special treaty position of the foreigners. Since the 
Chinese have the benefit of Soviet advice and con- 
siderable financial assistance from the same source 
there is nothing, short of armed intervention, which 
can now stop the Chinese drive for treaty revision. 
Therefore, in conclusion, there is now no special 


<a serves to give an idea of the problem which 
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point to settling the Shanghai trouble, except. from 
the standpoint of ending the strike and boycott 
against private British interests. which undoubtedly 
are suffering serious loss. If the general situation 
continues to drift in the direction of treaty revision, 
as is now inevitable, the only thing Shaaghai can do 
is to sit tight and take the consequences when ani 
how they come. But that it is al n»st certainly to 
result in fundamental changes in th: characte: of the 
government here, goes without sayiag. ) 


THE REAL INCENTIVE FOR 
SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


FEW days agc the writer had the opportunity 
A of listening to a carefully prepared address by 

a prominent British offictal in Shinghai oa 
the general subject of Bolshevist propaganda with 
special reference to China. Great care evidently had 
been exercised in the collection of the information 
upon which the address was based and according to 
the speaker’s statement, he had had unusual facilities 
for obtaining data from the records in the British 
Foreign Office. In the course of his adiress the 
speaker referred to innun:rable documen‘s which 
had been intercepted proving the complicity of the 
Soviet and the Third International in uorisings and 
revolutionary plots to overturn the existing ord:r in 
various parts of the world. From the standpoint of 
the recent trouble at Shanghai, the sozaker claim:d 
possession of documents proving Bolshevik instiga- 
tion of the strike of Chinese laborers in the Japanese 
cotton mills, Bolshevik intrigue and finance behind 
the student agitation andsoon. Altogether it was a 
damning record and most convincing and probably 
not overdrawn. 


HE ONLY wonder is, after listening to an in- 
t dictment of this character, why people g> to 
such trouble and expense in obtaining infor- 
mation of this kind, when the whole thing is so evi- 
dent on its face. In other words why do governments 
goto such trouble and undoubted expenditure of 
public funds, when the whole fabric of Bolshevik 
propaganda and government policy toward this part 
of the world is so evident that anybody with a modi- 
cum of intelligence can sense it? The reason of 
course is due to the inherent human characteristic of 
trying to make a great mystery out of something 
which is public property: hence the resulting credit 
to the ‘“‘discoverer” of the gigantic plot to overturn 
empires and destroy governments. 


HE foregoing thoughts are inspired by an article 

: appearing elsewhere in this issue of the 
Review by Mr. Riymond T. Rich on the 
subject of “Economic Reasons for Soviet Interest in 
China,” under which heading we find the real incen- 
tive for Soviet interest in this part of the world. 
When we consider the subject in the light of this 
viewpoint, Soviet policy toward the Orient and 
especially China becomes transparent and all of the 
“secret” documents and records of underground in- 
trigue become nothing more than useless scraps of 
paper, despite the fact that they cost so much money 
and effort to obtain. The figures of economic con- 
ditions under the Soviet system in Russia, as quoted 
by Mr. Rich, teli of a most serious situation and the 
failure of communism. Production has gone down 
in the industries because the Soviet has removed the 
incentive for private initiative and effort. Agricul- 
tural production is better because the Russian peas- 
ants have never been converted to communism, but 
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even agriculture is interfered with due to state control 
or purchasing of farm products for export purposes. 
The whole Soviet system is in desperate straits and 
knows not where to turn. Production in Russia 1s 
almost completely tied up for want of capital and of 
course fore'gn capital will not come in under Cum- 
munism. No one of intelligence wculd lend Russia 
a Mexican dollar, in view of the announced Soviet 
policy of repudiation. In their search for capital the 
Soviet has turned and twisted and comprcmised with 
its originally announced policies. According to the 
figures quoted by Mr. Rich, Russia owes the gigantic 
total of 13,823,000,000 gold roubles, the obligations 
being held chiefly in France, Great Britain and 
America. Since Russia is almost entirely undevelop- 
ed and with immense potential resources of minerals 
and agriculture, it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to fund this debt and obtain new capital— 
uncer a capitalistic system. But under the Soviet 
system with its announced policies of repudiation of 
old Russian debts and its adherence to communism, 
this is impossible. Therefore to obtain capital to live 
on the Soviet adcpts the “ccncessicn” plan, bartering 
the right toexploit certain resources in certain districts 
in exchange for outside money. This is interesting 
especially in view of the Soviet’s intrigue in China 
against the same system which has been going on in 
this country. In other words, Russia fights foreign 
imperialism in China, but admits the imperialists 
and capitalists into Russia. And naturally if the 
present system continues Russia is bound to be con- 
verted into a checker board of foreign concessions 
—just as has happened in China. 


HE Soviet, seeing Russia drifting in the direc- 

; tion of Persia, Turkey, China; either that, or 
seeing themselves ultimately dislodged, seize 

at the last straw,—the Orient. Therefore they turn 
their faces in this directicn hcping in scme way, by 
forming a combination with the Asiatic peoples, to 
be able to dety the so-called capitalistic Powers and 
bring them toterms. Finding a disturbed condition 
in China, they exploit it and give it direction, hoping 
that through a combination with China they may be 
able to deiy the rest of the worldand get better terms. 
First they tried to make a deal with Japan, but this 
failed due to the fact that Russia and Japan are 
interested in the same thing, economic and political 
rights in Manchuria and Mongolia. What is ultim- 
ately to happen no one would dare to forecast, but 
that seeds are being sown for another world war 


anyone of intelligence may observe. 


policy toward China, the quiestion arises: How 

are the Powers having interests in this part of 
the world to meet the situation? Or to put it in 
other words, what is the best defense against Bolshe- 
vism in China? Bolshevism may well be compared 
to a disease. It is a social disease and attacks only 
in places where conditions are vulnerable. Like 
cholera and typhoid epidemics, corditions must be 
right, otherwise the disease can obtain no foothold. 
Here in China conditions have been “right” for a 
considerable number of years, orto put it another 
way China has had a rotten situation in respect to her 


E any consideration of Bolshevik propaganda and 


internal affairs and an equally rotten situation in res- . 


pect to her external affairs. Therefore the country was 
vulnerable for the attack of the Bolshevik disease, and 
since it was more convenient for the propagandists, 
domestic and foreign to attack the foreign situation, 
naturally they chose that point. And the foreigncrs, 
through their diplomatic blindness and blundering 
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methods made the attack mosteasy. It is all very fine 
for foreigners to lay all of the trouble tothe Bols- 
heviks, but this carries little convicticn with the 
Chinese or with thinking foreigners. The Bolsheviks 
came to the Orient and found the smcldering embers 
of discontent. They immediately set about fanning 
these embers and acding new fuel to produce a 
blaze. The foreigners, otherwise the Treaty Powers, 
not sensing the real situation, attempted to stop the 
conflagration by using the usual methcds, otherwise, 
first ignoring the situation and second, after the thing 
had flared up, by trying to suppress it. Their me- 
thods of suppression were just as blundering as their 
previous method of ignoring the trouble so, instead 
of stopping the trouble, they caused the blaze to 
spread all over the country and thus enabled China 
and the Bolsheviks to make a national question out of 
what was originally a localized affair. 


Powers face in trying to combat the Soviet in 

China. They have a choice of two roads: 
They can either put some 200,000 troops into China 
and conquer the country, including the Soviet, or 
they can make the best of a bad situation and try to 
conciliate China and strengthen her so that she 
herself can combat her external enemies, the Soviet 
as well as the other Powers, for the Soviet has no 
particular altruism in respect to China despite the 
soft words of their propagandists. The Soviet is 
interested in increasing Russia’s economic and 
political interests in the Far East and the methods of 
today are not greatly different from the days when 
the Tzar conciliated China and helped her against the 
Powers following the Sino-Japanese War of: 1894. 
The Soviet today is simply using, from their 
standpoint’ at least, skillful methods of diplomacy, to 
meet unskillful methods of diplomacy on the part of 
the Powers. This is the situation and there is no 
use trying to camouflage it. China’s ; osition in the 
midst of these cross-currents is, in consequence, most 
favorable. The Powers, despite the inclinations of 
the reactionaries, are now in a position where they 
have got to carry out their treaty commiiments in 
respect to improvmenents in their policies toward 
China. China is in a most unfortunate situation to 
have responsibilities pushed on to her at this time, 
but the Powers have got to find a way to do it 
regardless of bad China conditions or their own 
reactionary inclinations. 


(a EREFORE today, this is, in brief, what the 


Business Opportunities 


The following trade inquiries have been received by the 
American Chamber of Commerce (Shanghai). Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary of that 
organization. 


The Emery Candle Co.,115 East Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, desire to secure representatives to push the 
sale of their candles. 


The Rosenblum Company, 105 Hudson Street, New York 
City, desire to secure exclusive agency of a firm exporting 
Chinese egg albumen, dried spray egg yolk, frozen eggs, etc. 


C. T. Small Mfg. Co., Ferguson & Vernon Avenues, St. 
Louis, Mo., desire to secure the services of a firm in Shang- 
hai to market their line of canning and packaging machinery. 


A member of the Chamber is interested in getting in 
touch with firms interested in the purchase of Algerian Fibre 
(Orin vegtal). 
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Economic Reasons for Soviet 
Interest in China 


BY RAYMOND T. RICH 


HE revolutionary economic polities of the Russian 
Oviet regime are, in a general way at least, well- 
known, So also is it a matter of common knowledge 
that the Bolshevik foreign policy is of a nature utterly 
different from that which has ever previously characterized 
the international intercourse of a great nation. But to a 
surprising degree we have neglected to study the relationship 
between Soviet economy and Soviet diplomacy. 


Today the world’s gaze is centered upon the Asiatic 
policy of the Soviet. It is am open secret, if secret it may be 
called at all, that the greatest hopes of the Boishevists, 
especially during the last year, have been focussed in China 
and the rest of Asia. One has only to consult the officially 
reported utterances of Bolshevik spokesmen to become con- 
vinced that Asia is a major interest. But why is Soviet 
Russia thus facing Eastward? Obviously no single, all- 
inclusive reason can be adduced. Nor shall we, probably, 
for many years yet to come be in a position plainly to see the 
whole pattern of influences which are operating to make 
Russia orient herself in a very strict sense of the word. 


There must, however, be many powerful economic'forces 
somewhere in the situation. and for the present we shall 
content ourselves with an effort to ferret out some of their 
characteristics. We shall first examine certain features of 
Russia's internal economic condition within the past twelve 
months, and then survey the most important facts in her 
international economic situation. With these facts in mind, 
we shall conclude by considering the position in which they 
place Russia, and their consequent effect upon Soviet foreign 
policy. 

With reference to Russia's internal economic situation, 
we find Premier Rykov himself admitting last December 
that the situation was poor. He estimated the general in- 
dustrial production as only 50% of the pre-war level. The 
coal industry, although producing only 53% of the pre-war 
quantity, was far ahead of the industrial demand, and was 
suffering from overproduction. Meanwhile, however, the 
metal industry was near collapse on account of under-produc- 
tion. Martens metal figures were only 22% of the amounts 
before the war, and cast iron only 12%. 

_ Since estimates by other leaders among the Bolshevists 
give even less favorable views of the situation, it is certain 
that these figures are the most optmistic which can possibly 
be advanced with any show of justification. 


Agricultural Situation 


A few facts regarding the agricultural situation are also 
of interest. Here the showing is much more favorable al- 
though this can scarcely be credited to the Communists 
inasmuch as Bolshevism has had its least influence among the 
peasants. The total area of land planted last year was 
reported as 88° of the pre-war area. With some crops, 
however, the sowings were much less in comparison with 
pre-war figures, as, for example, in the case of cotton and 
flax. The number of horses, according to figures reported 
last November, was about one-half the pre-war; of sheep, 
about the same as in 1913. As to cattle, however, although 
the number increased by 32% during the year, the Bolshevists 
themselves admit that there is no comparison with the pre- 
war standard. 

Last year’s harvest, furthermore, was reported as at least 
10% less than in 1923. Consequently no grain could be 
exported—a very severe blow to the budget. Simultaneously, 
Russian press notices reported that the peasants were holding 
back their grain and flax, both because they refused to sell 
on credit, and also because there was a serious shortage of 
manufactured goods to be had in exchange—a fact which 
clearly showed the continued lack of coordination between 
agriculture and State-operated industry. 

n other words the Bolshevists had not yet been able to 
satisfy the peasants, and there are many indications to the 
effect that the unrest of the peasantry has been causing the 
Communists ever increasing anxiety. 

Meanwhile, it appears that advocates of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat were unable, even after seven years, to 
display any notable accomplishments on behalf of the pro- 
letariat itself. For example, Mr. Schmidt, Commissar for 
Labor, reported before the Trade Union Congress last 
Autumn that it had been necessary to make many retreats in 
protective labor legislation, especially regarding women and 
children, although he claimed an advance for the social 
insurance schemes. 

Another significant fact is that on November Ist, last, the 
Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, Mr. Dzerzhin- 
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sky, roundly criticizid labor for its inefficiency. He asserted 
that where 11,000 workers in 1913 produced 100%. 14,000 now 
pooduced only 37%. 

Some reason for this decreased productively of labor can 
be seen if we turn to the wages which these workers have 
been receiving. In the second half of 1923, the average wage 
in Soviet industry was not over 55% of the pre-war average, 
according to very reliable figures from the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations. The same reference 
is authority for the statement that over 17% of the workers 
were not receiving the state-established minimum wage, and 
that the wages of engineers were scarcely 20-30% of the pre- 
war level. More recent figures from Soviet sources, estimate 
that the average wage of the Russian workers last December 
was 72.5% of the pre-war figures. Here again, however, it 1s 
admitted that the heavy industry and transport workers were 
receiving much less, the railroad employees receiving only 
about 50% of their average pre-war earnings. A very 
significant exception is with reference to the workers in 
Leningrad and Moscow, who were receiving about 90 % to 
109 % of the pre-war average! Obviously the Bolshevists 
were manouvering to retain the favor of the workers in the 
great political centers. 

Nor does this complete the list of the recent troubles of 
the Bolshevists. It will be remembered that in the Spring 
of 1924 the Communist Party resolved to fight with every 
resource at its disposal against the predominance of private 
capital in domestic trade,—against the so-called “Hepmen” 
in other words. By November Ist what was the situation? 
Premier Bykov himself was admitting that the Soviets had 
gone too far in restricting private trade, and was pleading 
against the too hasty expulsion of the private trader. He 
asserted that the population’s needs had not been cared for 
after the close of the private shops, and that the cooperatives 
were incapable of caring for all the work of distribution. 
Indeed, he declared that the cooperative associations were 
demanding credit from the State with no other security than 
acopy of Lenin’s pamphlet on the need of cooperation! 
“And of course,” he added, “thet isn’t a commercial 
document !”’ 

A few additional brief observations will conclude our 
consideration of the recent internal economic condition o 
Soviet Russia. It was announced last Autumn that the 
State budget balanced for the first time in the history of the 
Soviet regime. That is true. But Rykov asserted that it 
contained no provision for the elementary needs of health, 
of education, of agriculture, or of industry. And he 
furthermore admitted that the maximun endurance of such 
a budget would be two years. But to make matters yet 
worse, the budget as balanced contained an optimistic 
estimate of the receipts from agriculture, and the harvest 
proved those hopes seriously exaggrated. The poverty of 
the Soviets is also portrayed by the fact that they found it 
necessary to permit the resumption of the manufacture and 
sale of liquors with alcohol up to 30% in order to stop illicit 
sales and to increase State revenues. 


Decline of Education 


What is the effect of the State’s poverty upon educa- 
tion—to give only one specific illustration? According to 
Mr. Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education, the number of 
elementary schools dropped from 61,000 in 1916 to 49,900, 
serving only 3,000,000 children, last October. Secondary 
schéols were fewer than in 1916 by 1,500, of kindergartens, 
only 700 remained. Teachers’ salaries in 1924 averaged $10 
per month, and some were less than $5. 

After the opening of the new year there were several 
indications of the growing urgency of the economic situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia. Most striking was the fact that 


- Russia, normally a great food-exporting nation, was 


bidding in the London; markets for flour and seed corn. 
Again, she authorized the importation of large quantities 
of rice from India, And as late as the end of March and 
the first of April, it was reported that food riots in Len- 
jingrad were still continuing, and that troops were sent to 
the city in order to quell the disturbances. It was little 
wonder, therefore, that Chicherin replied to a Petit Parisien 
interviewer in the early Spring, that “the Soviet policy is 
now oriented solely toward economic regeneration, and the 
main attention is being given to the development of in- 
ternational economic relations,” 

To summarize the internal economic condition, Russia, 
as Rykov himself admitted, found all her plans for re- 
construction tied up for want of capital. That is the very 
core and substance of the situation, Soviet Russia, try as 
she might, was utterly unable to carry into execution her 
extensive reconstruction program without capital. And she 
lacked the capital. Consequently even as it had previously 
proven necessary for Communism to abandon many theories 
in the face of realities, so it was necessary to take further 
compromises in order to get the all-necessary capital. And 
for that reason the greatest significance was attached to the 
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April report from Russia which asserted that the Soviet 
government was ready to meet the “solid elements of 
Private capital” and to grant “credit, fiscal and juridical 
facilities’’ for its entry into the business of the country. 
The Bolshevists, at least so far as economics were concern- 
ed, found it necessary to become politicians first and com- 
munists second. 


Remembering this urgent need of capital, let us turn to 
consider Russia’s international economic situation. In 
considering this, we encounter some of the most 
fundamentally important facts in the whole problem of 
Russia, and particularly in the problem of her relationships 
with the rest of the world,—facts which have been most 
clearly brought out in the masterly study made by Harold G. 
Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky for the American Institute of 
Economics. 


Russia’s Foreign Debt Problem 


Russia before and during the war borrowed money from 
oreign countries to an extent never before equalled in the 
history of the world. The question of Russian debts has long 
been 2 common-place in newspaper and magazine discussion. 
And yet surprisingly little is known about the actual situa- 
tion. It may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Russia now owes (principally to Great Britain, France 
the United States, and Belgium) the gigantic total of 
13,823,000,000 gold roubles. The annual interest charges on 
this stupendous sum amount to 720 millior gold roubles. As 
is well-known, the Bolshevists have on general principle 
refused to recognize the validity of these obligations. The 
other nations insist that the Bolshevists do so. 


Is it physically and economically possible for Russia to 
pay these annual interest charges, to say nothing of retiring 
the principle? Two things are involved, of which the first 
is the balancing of the national budget and the obtaining of a 
sufficient surplus to meet the interest. In other words, the 
first requisite is to procure a budgetary surplus of 720 million 
gold roubles per year within the country. The most expert 
opinion is that this problem is not impossible of solution. 
although it will present enormous difficulties. 


But at this point the second phase of the question is 
encountered. How can these surpluses be made available 
abroad? How can they be transferred out of Russia? This 
is precisely the sort of difficulty which so long prevented a 
settlement of the reparations question, and which is still 
causing much embarrassment in that connection. The truth 
is that Russia, like any other country, can make large pay- 
ments to foreign countries only if she has an adequate 
surplus of exports over imports. 


There are many exceedingly interesting facts which 
might be entered upon at this point in our discussion. But 
we must content ourselves with observing only the principal 
items. Pasvolsky and Moulton, after their exhaustive 
researches, set the amount of Russia’s indispensable imports 
in the future at 1,620 million gold roubles per year. These 
same authorities estimate Russia’s future export capacity. 
assuming a return to the pre-war scale of operations, at 
1725 million gold roubles per annum. 


The situation now becomes most clear when these facts 


are arranged in the form of a profit and loss statement, as 
follows : 


Millions of 


roubles, 

Gross operating receipts (estimated proceeds of 

exports) 1,725 
Less operating expenses (indispensable imports 

and service charges ) 1,620 
Net operating income 7 105 
Less angual interest charge already existing 720 
Net income (without provision for new loan) —615 
Less interest on new 3-billion rouble reconstruction 

loan (estimated as necessary ) 240 
Net income (deficit) per year —855 


In other words, Soviet Russia is completely insolvent. 


Assuming now that her total favorable balance of trade 
should be utilized for paying interest on a new reconstruction 
loan. such as is urgently necessary, how large a loan could 
be advanced with any degree of safety, on the prospect of 
this income? 1,400 million gold roubles would be the 
maximum. And the payment of interest on this amount 
would leave not a rouble with which to pay charges on 
existing debts. Expressed in reverse fashion, if only 15% 
of the interest charges on debts bequeathed by the Tsarist 
government should be paid by the Soviet, there would be 
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nothing with which to pay interest on any new loan, and 


such a loan could not possibly be procured from any foreign 
powers. 


What does this mean to the Western European powers? 
It means thatthey are in an exceedingly prickly dilemma. 
They urgently desire to sell their goods to Russia. But 
Russia cannot afford to purchase goods from them unless 
she can receive a reconstruction loan. The Western Eur- 
opean powers, however, are not willing to advance a new 
loan unless Russia will agree to meet existing obligations. 
Yet if Russia should agree to meet her existing terest 
charges, and should start to do so, there would be no funds 
with which to pay interest on the reconstruction loan. And 
without prospect of interest, no loan will be advanced, and 
without a loan Russia can make no extensive purchases from 
those very same powers who need tosell toher! Thus it 
stands! 


Isolation or Concessions? 


There is much more to this situation which makes it 
even more difficult. but it is sufficient to say here that, as 
Moulton and Pasvolsky point out, the Russian debt problem 
is part of the whole world problem, and it should be dealt 
with accordingly. Only two other courses of action are open: 
leave Russia severely alone and to her own fate. or evade 
the debt problem for the present and exploit Russia's 
resources by means of conceSsions. 


At the present time the way of isolation seems to have 
been rejected by all of the great powers with the exception 
of the United States. Simultaneously there are no hopeful 
indications that the statesmanlike course is going to 
pursued. In other words, Soviet Russia has been in a 
position to realize for well over a year now, that she was 
greatly in danger of being forced to submit to foreign 
exploitation through concessions. Pasvolsky and Moulton 
frankly stated many months ago that if the capitalist nations 
“wish to see the various parts of Russija’s broad domain 
become spheres of infinence, protectorates, and finally vir- 
tually colonies of rival foreign government and capitalistic 
groups,” they “need merely seize the present opportunity.” 
Russia has realized her vulnerability in this regard, and she 
has fully perceived also that such developments would make 
of her another Persia,another Turkey, or another China. 
Does not this consideration suggest one of the very strongest 
reasons for Soviet Russia's increasingly bitter propaganda 
against the capitalist nations, and against imperialism ? 
Does it not also suggest why Soviet Russia has been energe- 
tically making friends with Persia, Afghanistan and China, 
to say nothing of her flirtations with Japan and India? 


To summarize and conclude, Soviet Russia has found all 
of her internal economic efforts hamstrung. by lack of 
capital, and her external opportunities for healthy business 
with the European powers nullified by the complexities of the 
deadlock over the debts. Consequently, she was in a severe 
dilemma. Should she capitulate entirely? That would be 
suicide for the Bolshevists in control. Should she participate 
world-wide discussion of the entire post-war situation? 
There was no prospect of any such conference in which to 
participate. Should she reverse her economic policy and 
throw open Russia to foreign concessionists? Not unless 
absolutely driven to that course. Should she pursue a path 
of isolation’ If so, her internal reconstruction would be 
immeasurably retarded; her ability to hold out would be far 
from certain, and, in any event, complete isolation would be 


quite impossible. What should she do? What inner policy 
has she, in fact, selected ? 


Her Decision to Face Eastwards 


There would seem to be grounds for judging,—although 
there is not documentary evidence for asserting,—that she 
has decided to face Eastward, disregard the West so far as 
possible for the present, and attempt. not to work out salva- 
tion in lonely isolation, but rather to hold out with China, 
and preferably with all of Asia, against the blance of the 
world. In other words to pursue a course of minimum 
contact with the West, and maximum cooperation with 
China and the East, inthe hope thatshe might thereby 
extricate herself from the deadlock with the European 
powers, avoid the evils of opening her land to foreign 
exploitation, and, by virtue sheerly of the great bulk and 
potential economic self-sufficiency of a Russo-Asiatic union, 


endeavor to out-last and wear out the opposition of all the 
other nations. 


To be sure, she would not thereby gain golden capital 
from Wall Street or “The City”, but is it too. incencelastic 
to inquire whether, with such a mighty mobilization of 
forces actually achieved, she might not be able to survive 
without it? Certainly the Bolshevists would like nothing 
better than to try! And with equal certainty are there 
cogent economic reasons to the Communist mind for making 
the attempt, and, hence, for looking upon China as perhaps 
the sole remaining path to their own Soviet sel f-salvation, 
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The Problem of Educa- 
tion in China 
} BY CHARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS 


(President of Canton Christian College from 1907 to 1924; 
now Provost of Johns Hopkins University) 


HINA is again disturbed. Will she ever settle down: 

C I answer : Give the Chinese time. Their problem is too 

) complex and too large for our ready appreciation of 

: the intricate character of the adjustments which must 

: ; precede a stable and representative form of government. The 

Present disturbances are but the “growing pains” which must 
: accompany the adjustment of Old China to new conditions. 


’ From most points of view education underlies the solu- 
tion of China’s problems. The modern student is perhaps the 
most important factor in the situation. 


2 “Tn estimating the effect of modern education in China two 

facts must not be lost sight of, for they are fundamental to 

PY any consideration of things Chinese. These are: China is 
very large, and China is very old. ~ 


*If the Chinese people were to pass by at ordinary 
marching rate, single file, the procession would never end. 
For by the time three hundred million had passed, a new 
9 generation would have been born and be on its feet walking 
| at the other end of the line! The latest figure for the popula- 

tion of China is 432,600,000—more than one-quarter of the 
population of this globe. Her mere size largely explains 
China’s apparent slowness in becoming a modern nation. & 


An American once asked a native scholar if the Chinese 
had recorded any discovery of the western coast of North 
| America prior to the visits of Columbus, or even of the 
Norsemen, to our Eastern seaboard. Looking at his ques- 
tioner fixedly for a moment, the Chinese smiled and said. 
“Yes, quite true. In our anciert annals there is a long 
| account of how our mariners sailed for many days over the 

waters now called the Pacific, and when they bad gone far 
enough eastward to see land and the people moving about 
upon it, they observed their lack of clothing and exclaimed, 
‘No washee business here!’ and all went back home.” 


This was a subtle suggestion that Chinese civilization is 
so much older than our own, that they had to wait a long time 
before it was worth their while to have intercourse with us, 
either commercially or culturally, even to the extent of 
helping us in our worthy effort to keep clean. 


But we no longer depend solely on the Chinese 
laundrymen in our midst for our chief impression concerning 
China. Today nearly three thousand Chinese students, 
women as well as men, in the United States give us an 
entirely new idea of China. which for me has been increased 


by the intimate contacts of twenty years living and traveling 
throughout Cathay. 


Transitioa in Education 


In 1903 I saw, in the northeast corner of Canton City, the 
long rows of examination stalls where ten thousand 
candidates for the first degree could sit simultaneously each 
in his own cell ‘or three days on a stretch, and by writing 
essays embodying frequent quotations from the classics 


prove his qualifications for the degree and thus for pubiic 
office under the old regime. 


_The type of education which prepared for these literar 
civil-service examinations was un before Abraham leit 
Ur of the Chaldees and was not abolished until September. 
1905, A. D. We youngsters of the West cannot realize the 
effect of such a force acting on such a mass for such a length 
of time. Naturally, it will take time to overcome it. 


How do Chinese students compare with American 
students? The distinction between the Oriental and the 
Occidental lies in technique and knowledge, not in intellectual 
caliber. While their points of view or methods of approach 


differ, there is in reality no fundamental! difference in in- 
tellectual character. 


Formerly cherishing solely the literary excellencies of her 
ancient classics, China now extends her admiration to the 
practical realities of Western science, because in them she 


recognizes the instruments for the realization of new national 
and economic ideals. 


The transition from the traditional to modern education 
began with the forced opening of the first five ports to foreign 
trade, in 1842, From 1905 to 1911 something of a modern 
# educational system was applied with more or less success and 

frequent alteration. The year 1911 saw the beginning of a 
republic, involving necessarily a reorganization of education 
so far as government auspices are concerned. 
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“The attempt to establish a democracy before adequate 
public education is had, and the simultaneous attempt to 
establish an adequate system of schools before the Govern- 
ment is itself sufficiently stable to handle the burden thus 
involved, may well be regarded—especially when the size and 


peculiar history of China are noted—as the greatest educa- 
tional problem of all time. 4, 


Progress in Twenty Years 


What progress is China showing in modern education? 
With only 1,300 students in all schools of a modern sort 
under Chinese auspices in 1905, when the old literary 
examination system was abolished, within four months after 
the decree 5,000 modern schools were opened; and to-day 
there are 150,000 public schools with 7,000,000 pupils in 
them—girls as well as boys. 


On the site of the old examination stalls in Canton bow 
stand the modern buildings of the provincial normal school in 
which hundreds of future teachers are trained. 


How many teachers will it take to serve a system of 
public schools from kindergarten to university for a popula- 
tion of 432,600,000? Over 2,000,000. How long will it take to 
develop a corps of qualified native teachers 2,000,000 strong, 
beginning at zero both as to men and mopey? Surely one 
gen eration more likely two generations; and they only began 
in 


When the old system was first displaced, quite a few of 
the old-style teachers shifted to the new-style schools, but it 
was not possible for very many of them to qualify fer the 
modern system of instruction because of the peculiar nature 
of both the content and the method of the old learning. 


Graduates of the mission schools have been found the 


most available and able teachers, but this supply is far below 
the demand. 


Some foreign teachers have been used in the higher 
institutions probably not more than 600, including Japanese 
as well as Europeans and Americans. At one time the 
number of Japanese instructors in provincial middle and 
normal schools was quite large; but for a combination of 


reasons their employment has almost entirely ceased during 
the last fifteen years. 


> The number of teachers recruited from students returned 


from abroad has also been relatively small. While some of 
the ablest of these returned students have gone into school 


work, there is urgent need for many more of this favored 
group to serve at teachers. ,, 


There are probably about 200,000 Chinese teachers of a 
modern sort to-day, one-tenth of the total needed. The 
students enrolled in the normal schools, preparing to teach, 
number about 30,000, most of them in schools of the lower 


type. There are, in fact, only seven institutions offering the 
full higher normal course. 


A most effective and rapidly growing Teacher's College, 
inaugurated at Nanking in 1914 by Dr. P. W. Kuo, a graduate 
of Columbia University, has a faculty of some twenty 
returned students, ten Chinese instructors without modern 
degrees, and two Americans. About 500 students are in 


attendance. This institution has already exerted a wide 
influence. 


Government Schoole 


The first modern institution under the Central Govern- 
ment was that established in Peking in 1862 for the training 
of interpreters needed for the great increase in foreign 
intercourse following the opening of the treaty ports. In 1866 
a science department was added. In 1868 Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, an American missionary who had specialized in 
international law, was appointed to the staff, and in 1869 he 
became the first president of what is now the Government 
University of Peking. This institution includes a normal 
school and four collegiate departments (letters, law, science, 
and engineering) with a two-years’ preparatory course 
incorporated in each of the collegiate The 
student body approximates 2,000 and the staff mumbers over 


100 Chinese, mostly, trained abroad, and some seventeen 
foreigners. 


Language schools were started also in Shanghai and 
Canton immediately after this Peking school. The Govern- 
ment next inaugurated technical and professional schools of 
various sorts and of varying excellence and fortune. Of 
these, two survivors are worthy of more detailed notice: 
Peiyang University at Tientsin and the Inetitute of 
Technology (formerly Nanyang College) at Shanghai. Both 
are national schools, supported in part by the Telegraph 
Administration, the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company, and the Superintendent of Customs. 


saugurated in 1887; by Dr. 
Ciceroy of Chihli Province. It is, parkaps, the best Govern- 
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ment school in China, comprising departments of general 
arts and sciences, law, and engineering, with about 400 board- 


ing students and a staff of some twenty Chinese and thirteen 
foreigners. 


The Government Institute of Technology, located in a 
suburb of Shanghai (the New York of China), was organized 
in 1897 by Dr. John C. Ferguson. It now has over 600 
students and a faculty of fifteen Chinese and six Europeans. 

All three of these Government institutions of first rank 
were inaugurated under American presidents who had 
Previously been Christian missionaries, while to-day the 
president of each is a Chinese. 


A Ministry of Education is a constituent part of the 
national cabinet, and a Bureau of Education is an integral 
part of most of the provincial administrations; but the rela- 
tion between the national and provincial educational 
authorities throughout the land varies greatly and is seldom 
very definite. 


* The school system embraces lower and higher primary 
schools, respectively four and three years, middle schools 
covering four years, normal and higher normal schools and 
universities, which sometimes include a preparatory course, 
covering two or three years. Thus the student may obtain 
thirteen or fourteen years’ schooling. » 


China’s immediate needs give special emphasis to 
education in agriculture, engineering and medicine. 


Agricultural Education 


‘l wo-thirds of the entire population are engaged in some 
form of agricultural pursuit. The greatest and quickest 
economic improvement may be had in this field}? Most of the 
methods and even the implements are the same to-day as in 
2700 B. C. Though farmers for forty centuries, the Chinese 
have not understood two things. Indeed, we of the Wast 
have not known them for long. These are: the practice of 
the principle of selection in the breeding of plants and 
animals, and the combating of their parasites and diseases. 
Moreover, the area under cultivation could be greatly 
increased. The use of the grass lands for cattle and the 
development of dairy products offer great possibilities. 
Afforestation of hillsides is imperative; forat least one-sixth 
of China proper that is the only hope. 


The Central Government maintains a School of 
Agriculture and Forestry in Peking. and several provinces 
have local experiment stations with some teaching. In 
Shantung and Szechwan a large number of elementary 
agricultural schools are reported. The institutions under 


“missionary auspices which lead in this work are the 


Universities at Nankir and Peking, which received large 
grants from the funds raised for famine relief a few years 
ago. 

At Canton there is the most striking example of interna- 
tional cooperation in such work as conducted by the Canton 
Christian College. The School of Agriculture there (with 
an annual budget of $300,000 Chinese currency) is almost 
entirely supported by a Chinese board of managers, main- 
taining a staff of some twenty experts, mostly Chinese of 
American training, under the leadership of G.W. of Groff, who 
has been supported in this work by the faculty and students 
of Pennsylvania State College since 1907. A great deal of 
investigation is being conducted and several marked advances 
have already been made. 


Particularly striking has been the work in sericulture 
which has had the support of the Silk Association of 
America. The production and distribution of disease-free 


_ eggs ofthe silk worm has in five years almost completely 
_ revolutionized the production of raw silk in South China, for 


the healthy worm spins acocoon which is three times the 
weight of that from a diseased worm, with a much stronger 
and longer filament. Similar work is being done at Nanking. 


Engineering Schools Needed 


*’ The outstanding physical need of China is better tran- 
sportation. Existing railways are practically confined to the 
northeastern quarter of the country.‘ There are no trunk 
lines from north to south, nor from east to west. In an area 
equal to the United States, China has less than 8,000 miles of 


gail, whereas we have more than 265,000 miles. Better 
transportation is not only fundamental to the other industrial 


developments of China, but is of special urgency owing to the 
frequency of famine conditions. It is required, moreover, as 


the basis for a greater political unity, since it is exceedingly 


difficult for a sense of nationhood to be developed among a 
numerous people so widely separated by rivers, mountains, 
and dialects, with no easy means of travel. 

Fundamental to railway and other industrial develop- 
ment, is the proper exploitation of China’s mineral stores, 


.. espécially in iron and coal. 


Several Government institutions are attempting to meet 
the need for engineering education: Peiyang University 
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near Tientsin, the Government University at Peking, the 
Mining and Engineering College at Tangshan on the Peking- 
Mukden Railway, the Institute of Technology near Shanghai, 
and in a less substantial way at Taiyuan in Shansi and at 
Chengtu in Szechwan. There is also the engineering depart- 
ment of Hongkong University, but this cannot effect the 
same result as an institution on Chinese soil and under 
Chinese control. These institutions do not adequately meet 
the need, and no mission college is rendering any substantial 
service in this field. 


Educating Chinese Doctors 


* Disease is rife throughout China and the death rate is 
probably higher than in any other country; yet China has had 
her Own practitioners of the healing art from ancient times 


with quite a volume of native matcria medica. Thereis no 4 


legal control of the practice of medicine in China. The 
oldstyle practitioner has no knowledge of surgery nor of the 
fundamental sciences underlying modern medicine. 


Private practioners of western methods are mostly in the 
treaty ports: among them afew Americans or Europeans, 
but more Japanese. There are less than 100 Chinese modern 
physicians educated in Europe or America, and most of these 
work in hospitals or medical schools, not as practioners at 
large. A few graduates from missionary medical school 
are now practicing, but they do not exceed 200 and many of 
them are working in mission hospitals or medials schools. 
On the whole, outside of hospitals and treaty ports, there are 
very few practitioners in China who have been adequately 
trained for their responsibilities. 


' The first hospital was established in Canton under 
American missionary auspices in 1835. The first Govern- 
ment hospital was opened in Tientsin in 1904 underarmy 
auspices. Although medical instruction began decades ago 
in an informal way in connection with the mission 
hospitals, organized medical schools even under missionary 
auspices have mostly developed since 1908. 

A dozen medical schools under Protestant missions, 
with a total foreign staff of eighty and a modern ttained 
Chinese staff of thirty, look after perhaps 600 students. of 
whom less than a hundred are women. Two-thirds of al! 
the medical and also educational work in China under 


Protestant missionary auspices is conducted by Americans, 


Some 250 American physicians and ninety nurses, aided 
by twenty Chinese physicians (modern trained) and 400 
assistants and 600 nurses. The value of this medical work 
in removing prejudice cannot be overstated, not to speak of 
its direct humanitarian value, which appeals to the Chinese 
sufficiently to draw contributions of some $500,000 Chinese 
currency annually for the support of medical work under 
American auspices. The chief centers for this medical 
work are Mukden, Peking, Tsinan 
Changsha, Nanking, Hangchow, Soochow, Shanghai, 
Foochow, Canton and Hongkong. Most of these are aided 
by the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The Central Government maintains two medical schools, 
one in Peking and one in Tientsin, under the army. 
Provincial medical schools have been attempted at Tientsin, 
Wuchang, Nanchang, Foochow, and Canton, perhaps else- 
where also, but except at Tientsin they have not amounted to 
much. This Peiyang Medical School, which must be 
distinguished from the Peiyang Military Medical College also 
at Tientsin, gives probably the best medical instruction of 
any Government institution, It is the outgrowth of the 
work of Dr. John Kenneth McKenzie, of the London 
Missionary Society, whose skill attracted the attention of Li 
Hung Chang when he was Viceroy of Chihli. It is now 
officially recognized and supported as a Government institu- 
tion. Recently it has had on its staff three French professors, 


supplied by the French Government. All instruction in this | 


school is in English, 

Special medical colleges under private Chinese auspices 
are conducted at Nanchang, Wuchang, and Canton, where 
there are two, although one of them is largely inspired by 
and dependent on the efforts of two American physicians. 
The total enrollment in these Government and special 
medical schools is about 700. They lack satisfactory hos- 
pitals for clinical instruction. | 

Besides the missionary medical schools there are few 
schools under foreign semi-government auspices, inspired 

robably by motives of political policy. At Mukden the 
apanese maintain a promising school with a staff of twenty. 
At Tsingtau and at Shanghai the Germans had begun 
modern medical schools when the -war stopped their 
progress. At Canton the French conduct a hospital and 


medical school, with three pkysicians detached from the . 


French army. 
4 Work of the Rockefeller Foundation 
’ The whole aspect of this problem has been modified in 


recent years by the entrance into the field of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
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stimulated real progress by giving aid under proper condi- 
tions to a number of hospitals throughout the country: by 
affording opportunities for further training and research to 
a number of missionary physicians when on furlough, ang to 
a number of Chinese graduates in modern medicing# by 
assisting in the development of more adequate premédical 
courses at Changsha, Shanghai, Foochow and Canton, in 
connection with existing instituations; by strengthening 
greatly the medical school of Shantung Christian University 
where the medium of instruction is Mandarin; by aiding 
Hongkong University; and by the reorganization of the 
Peking Union Medical College, where the medium of 
instruction is English. This last instution has a very 
complete and beautiful plant and a large faculty. 

The work of the China Medical Board has already 
greatly affected medical standards throughout China. But in 
view of the need for adequately manned hospitals all over 
the land, and for qualified private practitioners, only the 
surface of the problem has been touched. 


Whet of the Women? 


The education of her girls is one of China’s most impor- 
tant problems. They had no place in the old system; yet 
when the new era dawned for the men, it dawned for the 
women also but not as yet to anything like the same extent. 
The proportion of female students is highest in the element- 
ary grades, where they are about | to2, and in the normal 
school where they outnumber the males nearly 2 to 1. But in 
middle schools the ratio is 1 girl to 5 boys, while in actual 
college grades the ratio is 1 to 22. There is as yet no 
institution under Government auspices where a girl can get 
instruction of collegiate grade, and only three under mission 
auspices. Mission schools for girls have existed since 1844; 
but the first modern school for girls under Chinese auspices 
was opened in 1897. While to-day the women of Cathay are 
beginning to come into their own and some have even receiv- 
ed Government aid for study abroad, much remains to be 
done. The educated young woman is the greatest index of a 
new China. y 


Mission Institutions 


We have already noted how modern higher education in 
China has been stimulated by the American missionary. :To- 
day there are some 6,000 Protestant missionaries in China. 
of whom 4,800 are Americans; and 1,500 of them are giving 
their whole time to educational work, which includes two- 
thirds of all the educational work under Protestant auspices. 
Unfortunately, the statistics of Catholic work are not 
available, though there are many French, German, and 
Belgian Catholic missions, and a few American priests work 
under one or the other of these missions. Generally speak- 
ing, the Catholic missions are not so ambitious from a purely 
educational point of view, though they are fairly strong on 
industrial work, and some of the best scientific work ever 
done in China, bo@h in former and in recent years, has been 
under French Catholic auspices, ? 


Protestant missions in China, besides their medical work, 
conduct about 6,750 schools ranging from kindergarten to 


‘university, with a teaching force of 1.500 foreigners (850 of 


them women) and 9,600 Chinese (2,800 of them women), and 
a total enrollment of 176,000 students (55.000 of them girls). 
Most of the students are in elementary and secondary 
grades, with about 1,500 in college, exclusive of 1,000 
theological students. 


The system of Christian education is widespread. Nine- 
tenths of the population live in the country or in relatively 
small aggregates, generally clustered in hamlets and villages. 
These afford a small working unit with which to start in the 
education of the common people, whereas the training of the 
leaders for that more general educational conquest can best 
be done near the largest cities. 


Although the great bulk of missionary education is stil] 
in the elementary and secondary grades, in more recent time 
a number of colleges have been developed. | 


Mission colleges, and Government institutions are con- 
centrated at strategic points, as follows: from south to 
north through the eastern provinces, Canton, Foochow, 
Shanghai, and the neighboring cities of Hangchow. Soochow, 
and Nanking (all of which are connected with Shanghai by 
rail), Tsinan, Tientsin, and Peking. Up the Yangtsze 650 
miles is the educational center of Wuchang and Hankow, 
which is the Chicago and Pittsburgh of China combined. 
being the intersection of the main trunk lines of traffic and 
the center of a great coal and iron region. South of 
Hankow is situated Changsha, the capital of Hunan 
Province, the last to. open to foreign influence, where Yale 
maintains an educational and medical mission. In the far 
west, at Chengtu, the capital of the great province of 
Szechwan, there is the beginning of a university which has 
one of the brightest prospects in all China, 
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Service 


You will ride through 
the scenic Cascade 
Mountains and Rockies 


in Ritz Carlton Luxury. no ExTRA FARE 


The New ‘Oriental Limited’ 
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J. W. HUCK 


3 €anton Road, Shanghai, China 
Tel. C-8340, P.O. Box 1396. 


Great Northern 


Route of rhe Oriental Limited” 


* Of eighteen mission colleges, ten are maintained as” 


“union” institutions by several denomjnational boards 
cooperating, while two are strictly non-sectarian though 
Christian. These are Yali, or the College of Yale at 
Changsha, and Canton Christian College, which may be 
regarded as an intercollegiate mission, since five American 
institutions maintain each a representative on the faculty 
of that school as part of the work of their Student Christian 
Association or other special organization. These are: 
Pennsylvania State College, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, Williams College, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Washington and Lee University. Both Yali and Canton 
Christian College have had a remarkable degree of financial 
support from the Chinese. ¥ pate 

The significant fact as to the relative importance o? 
education under Christian auspices it that while the Christian 
community is a small part of the total population, 12 per 
cent of the Protestant community is in Christian schools, 
while onlv 1.4 per cent of the people as a whole are in any 
school. With only 1/25 of 1 per cent of the population 
attending them, the Christian schools are producing, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, 25 per cent of the country’s 
constructive leadership. 

In 1923, there were in China 1,096 middle schools and 
107 colleges under Chinese auspices (government or 
private), while under mission auspices there were 339 middle 
schools and eighteen colleves. The total enrollment in these 
1,569 higher institutions was 202,764. Student Christian 
Associations were carrying on in five middle schools and 
eleven colleges under Chinese auspices, and in 169 middle 
schools and twelve colleges under mission auspices. Ihe 
total membership in these 197 associations was 24, 135 or 
12 per cent of the student bodies. : 

Though no definite action has yet been taken by the 
Government regarding the relation of missionary education 
to the Government system, the subject is of growing 
importance. 

American missionary colleges grant the B. A. degree. 
under the supervision of the educationa) authorities of the 
State in America by which their respective boards of trustees 
have been chartered. At least six are under the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York and their 
diplomas carry the Regents’ seal. 


« "Chinese Students Abroed 


a An important phase of modern educational development 
ja China is the going abroad to study of a large number of 
young men and women. The earliest of these went to 


America and England in the 70's, but the most marked 
exodus was to Japan after 1905 following the Russo- 
Japanese war. At one time there were as many as 15.000” 
Chinese students in Japan. Some of these on their return 
to China became such strenuous advocates of reform, 
without appreciating the difficulties which could only 
gradually be overcome, that the Chinese Government for 
a time imposed restrictions on their exodus to Japan. In 
more recent years the numbers have been smaller from an 
entirely different cause.j? Various actions and demands of 
Japan have so aroused the patriotic spirit of the Chinese 
students that they have now and again boycotted Japanese 
institutions Of learning just as they have refused often to 
purchase Japanese goods in China. 

A second factor has been the establishment of the so- 
called “indemnity scholarships’’ for study in America and 
the development of Tsing Hua College nea- Peking for the 
preliminary training of those awarded such scholarships. 
This is financed from the Boxer indemnity funds returned 
by the United States to China. Fifty students have come 
to the United States every year on indemnity scholarships 
since 1909. Others come on proyincial scnolarships, still 
others on their private resources.8*Tsing Hua has about 700 
students, and a staff of thirty Chinese trained in the United 
States, fifteen Americans, as well as twenty Chinese without 
a foreign training. It has inaugurated a collegiate depart- 
ment of its own, so that many of these indemnity scholars 
now come to America for advanced work on!v 

Moved by this examople. the Japanese, French, and also 
the British Governments have recently inaueurated schemes 
similarly financed, designed to increase the number of 
Chinese students who will study in their countries as welf 
as in institutions in China under their respective auspices. 

Thus is being reco:nized the importance of the student 
as a prime factor in the present as well as tne future situa- 
tion in China. This importance is enhanced when one 
considers the role China is likely to play in international 
relations of the future. When the late [ohn Hay was 
Secretary of State, he declared that Chima 's thekey to the 
future of the world for several generations; while Napoleon 
Bonaparte, looking with eyes quite differen! from those of 
John Hay, said,“ henChina moves, she will move the wor!d.” 

he present apparently chaotic conditivo~ in China will 
in due time be corrected by the Chinese peovle themselves 
as the result of their modern educatior. And to the 
educated men also the world must look for '"« development 
of helpful international relations——From the Aserican 
Review of Reviews: 
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plan your homeward voyage by 
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Pacific. 
Arrange to quit ship at Hono- 
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no increase in travel cost your 
| booking agent can arrange your 
“stop-over” at Honolulu with in- 
ter-changeable ticket on your 
choice of several steamship lines 
and routes thence to America’s 
west-coast cities. 

Here are your favorite pastimes 
in a South Sea setting—golf, ten- 
nis, surfing, swimming, deep sea 
fishing, mountain tramping, mo- 
toring. Active, easily accessible 
volcano Kilauea and other won- 
ders in Hawaii National Park. 

Hotels, $2.50 to $10 (gold) a 
day. Housekeeping cottages, 
apartments, rooms without meals, 
also at reasonable rates. Ask your 
nearest travel or steamship agent 
for information. For illustrated, 
colored brochure, write direct to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
Dept. D, P.O. Box 296, Shanghai, China, 


or 
2012 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U.S.A. 
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News from Central China 


Considerable activity is apparent in Wu Pei-fu’s camp at 
Yochow. His original two ships have been joined by three 
smaller war craft, and he is reported to be daily recruiting 
and drilling troops. Coal for his ships and equipment for 
these new recruits are coming from his military friends m 
Hupeh, Hunan and elsewhere. The arms which he surrend- 
ered upon his retirement also seem to be coming back to him. 

The office of the local Commissioner For Foreign Affairs 
has issued an order warning the Chinese to refrain from 
posting anti-EPritish or anti-Japarese circulars in the con- 
cessions. The order states that the Japanese Consulate im 
Hankow has protested with the Chinese authorities against 
such occurrences in the Japanese Concession where the 
Chinese boycott agitators actually put anti-Japanese posters 
on the doors of Japanese stores. 

Director-General Liu Wan-ming of the Hanyang Arsenal 
and a leading Anfu member has left for Peking on the Kin- 
Han train to fulfill an important official mission upon the 
order of Tupan Hsiao Yao-uan. As Liu is closely connected 
with the Seven-Province Alliance being one of the principal 
Promoters of the scheme, considerable interest centers now 
in his present trip to the capital. 

A telegraphic report from Kaifeng states that General 
Yueh Wei-tsun, Tupan of Honan, has sent a representative 
to Peking to interview the Chief Executive Marshal Tuan 
Chi-jui with regard to the Chikungshan Conference which 
has given rise to many political rumors. The Honan Tupan 
assures the Peking government that the conference was held 
ps af the discussion of defence problems for Honan and 

upe 

Reports received from Chungking intimate that although 
General Yang Sen has lost Chengtu, he has not given up 
entirely his hope of conquering his opponents. With over 
fifty thousand still heavily armed troops under his command, 
he has established new headquarters at Kiating, near the 
southern border of the province. Quiet is prevailing in both 
Chungking and Chengtu. People are, however, under the 
strong conviction that until General Yang Sen’s forces are 
completely driven out from Szechuen, there will be further 
fighting in the near future. 

A change in the policy of the local unions with regard to 
the boycott movement tends to indicate that the students in 
Wuhan have succeeded in convincing the people that the 
local merchants are not sincere in their desire to severe 
economic relations with Britain only. At a meeting held last 
Sunday, the delegates of the unions came to the agreement 
that their original resolution with regard to the boycott 
should be amended, so that the boycott will be directed 
against both the britsh and the Japanese. 

Military leaders of the Yangtze provinces are making 
headway in their endeavor to form the so-called Seven-Pro- 
vince Alliance to support. Marshal Wu Pei-fu to regain power. 
It is stated that arrangements have been made to have the 
Alliance Pact signed by the representatives of the participa- 
ting provinces in the latter part of this month or the early 
part of September, at Wuchang. The seven provinces are 
Szechuen, Kweichow, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan, Kiangsi and 
Chekiang. 

A new summer resort has been found in a mountain, 
called Haishan. It is located about 120 li due south of 
Loahokow in western Hupeh. For scenic beauty it quite 
equals, if not surpasses Kuling and the climate is on the 
whole aboutthe same. There are only some thirty bungalows 
up here occupied mostly by missionaries of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission. 

The propaganda speech day was held by the Hupen 
Fercose Association at the Taiping Association on Wedues- 

ay. The meeting was attended by a large number of girls 
and boys. Most of the speeches given were directed against 
“British atrocities’’ in China. Circulars are being distribut- 
ed among the laborers in Wuchang and Hankow stating that 
the Hupen General Union of Agriculture, Labor, Commerce 
and Education will soon be formally established. ‘ 

The local agitators are enlarging their scope of activities 
by sending out representatives to the interior and to cities 
in Western Hupeh for propaganda work. The two delegates 
of the Wuhau Unions have left for Shasi and Ichang witha 
large quantity of anti-British literature. From Shasi they 
will travel to Siangyany and Fanyang by way of the Siang- 
Sha Motor Bus Line. 

A second Chinese ice-works is being promoted by a 

roup Of local merchants under the leadership of Mr. Hwang 
Chae manager of the Central China Engineering 
Works. There has been an unusually great demand for ice 
this summer, far exceeding the capacity of the British and 
Japanese ice-works now in operation. The two Chinese 
ice-works now being organized will be ready to supply ice 
next su umer. 

Hankow, August 22, 1925, 
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International Banking 
Corporation 


Capital & Surplus......U. S. $10,000,000.00 | 


Owned by the National City Bank 
of New York. 


Head Office: 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Office: : 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. | 
| 


BRANCHES: 
BARCELONA MaprRID 
BATAVIA MANILA 
BoMBAY OsaAKA 
CALCUTTA @PAnama 
Carron PEKING 

RANGOON 
CEBU 

San FRANCISCO 
CoLon 

SANTO DoMINGO 
DAIREN 

SHANGHAI 
HaNnkow SINGAPORE 
HARBIN TIENTSIN 
HONGKONG ‘ToKI0 
KoBE YOKOHAMA 


Commercial and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and 
sold. Current accounts and Savings Bank accounts 
opened and Fixed Deposit in local and foreign cur- 
rencies taken at rates that may be ascertained on 
application to the Bank. 


We are also able to offer our Customers the 
services of the Branches of the National City Bank 
of New York in the principal countries of Europe, 
South America, and in the West Indies. 


N. S. Marshall, Manager. 
fa Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 


Men and Events 


Both Japan and Manila are enforcing strict anti-cholera 
quarantine regulations on all ships coming from Shanghai. 


Dr. John A. Ely of the faculty of St. John’s University, 
who has been home on leave, has returned to Shanghai 
to resume his duties. 


Escorted the greater part of the way by a Chinese 
gunboat, the steamer Hsinchang, with a five-million dollar 
cargo of silk, is nearing Shanghai from Canton. 


Sincere Company and Wing On Company, two of the 
largest Chinese department stores in the Orient, are in the 
midst of their annual Autumn sale, lasting for 21 days. 


A most interesting exhibition of pictures by the Chinese 
artist, Mr. Tchun Po Li, was held this week at the Ningpo 
Association Buiiding, Ningpo Road. Altogether there were 
some 80 pictures in charcoal and oil. 


Edward Paul Galon, a United States sailor, gunner’s 
mate, first class, fell overboard the U. 8.5. Noa stationed at 
the Standard Oil Buoy on Wednesday, August 19, and was 
drowned. The body will be sent back to America. 


Mrs. Harold Reynell returned to Shanghai last 
Saturday on the Empress of Canada from Chicago, where 
she visited relatives. Mr. Hellyer, a prominent tea merchant. 
and Mr. E. D. Bush also returned by the same steamer. 


Nine British missionaries, all workers of the Church 
Missionary Society in Szechwan, were captured about 
August 16 by a gang oi bandits who raided a summer resort 
about 30 miles north of Chentu. Latest reports state that 
captives were safe anda were being “treated kindly.” 


Press reports state that it is practically certain that the 
Waichiaopu, the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Shuiwuchu will all be represented on 
the Chinese delegation to the Tariff Conference this October. 
The appointment of Dr. W.SW. Yen and Dr. C. T. Wang is 
aiso rumored. The delay in issuing the mandate is attributed 
to efforts of the militarists to secure the appointment of 
their own nominees, 


Mr. Herbert Perry, British, assistant engineer in the 
Municipa! i:lectric Department, Shanghai, was shot twice, a 
ricsha coolie and a broker’s mafoo grazed by bullets and an 
armed robber shot to death after he had jumped into the 
Whangpoo during an attempted robbery of a bank messenger 
in the downtown business district last Friday. Mr. Perry’s 
condition ts not serious. 


The Diplomatic Commission of the Tupan’s office in 
Wuchang have decided to present to the British a demand 
for $790,000 as indemnities for the Chinese killed as a result 
of the June 11 incident, which averages a payment of about 
$60,000 to each dead. The demand will be forwarded to the 
British Consular authorities in Hankow through the Com- 
missioner of Foreign Affairs. 


Members of the Royal Air Force Association of Shang- 
hai gave a reception to members and friends last Saturday at 
the club rooms inthe Hongkong and Shanghai Bank build- 
ing. The Association has added another souvenir to its 
collection in the shape of the compass from the first German 
scout brought down in France by British anti-aircraft guns. 
The compass has been loaned by Mr. R. W. Wingrove, a 
member of the Association. 


The Rev. Dr. George Drew Egbert, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Flushing, New York, and Mrs. 
Egbert departed from America last month for China, where 
Dr. Egbert will assist in the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Carolyn Louise Egbert, to Professor Randolph 
Clothier Failer. Miss Egbert was a graduate of Smith 
College with the class of "15. Later she took a Master of 
Arts degree at Columbia University. She taught for several 
years in schools in America and came to China a year ago 
to accept the position of instructor in the Bible in the Yen 
Ching College, the women’s department of the University 
of Peking. Professor Failer is a graduate of Princeton 
University and is professor of psychology inthe University | 
of Peking. 
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Trans-Pacific 
Banking 


Through many years of close banking 
relations with the Orient we have built 
up an organization, experienced in all 2 
phases of foreign financial business. 
Situated at the center of the United 
States and surrounded by the manufac- 
turing, marketing and transporting ac- 
tivities of the Nation, we are at all 
times in direct contact with trade de- 
velopments and market conditions in 


the United States and abroad. 


Our facilities and information are ex- 
tended to manufacturers, shippers and 
financiers of the Orient who wish to 
establish strong and effective American 


banking connections. 
Correspondence promptly ackn owledged. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BAN-KS 


CHICAGO 
Resources More than $500,000,000 
“An Extra Measure of Service” » 
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August 20, tozs. 
Appointed Consul At Hankow 


Mr. Lynn Winterd.le Franklin 


With thirteen year’s of service behind him in the 
foreign service of the American government, Mr. Lynn 
Winterdale Franklin, 37 years old, was this month appointed 
to the American Consulate at Hankow. Beginning his gov- 
ernmental career when he was 24 years old as a clerk in the 
American Legation at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Mr. Franklin 
has since represented his government at various p "sts, mostly 
in South America where he has seen service in Tecucigalpa, 
San Salvador, Callao-Lima, Peru, Guayaquil and Ecuador. 
In 1919 he was appointed a delegate of the Department of 
State to the Pan-American Commercial Conference and in 
the same year, as a representative of the Department of 
State, he accompanied the remains of ex-President Melendez 
of El Salvador from the United States to I] Salvador. He 
was also the representative of the President of the United 
States during the negotiations for the selection and acceptance 
of the grant of land offered by the Salvadorean Government 
for the construction of an American Legation at San 
Salvador. In 1922 he attended the Conference of Central 
American Presidents at Fonseca Bay. 


Mr. Franklin’s Far Eastern service began last year when 
he was appointed Consul at Hongkong. He was born in 
Ocean Grove, N. J. and is married. 


Missionaries Primarily Interested in Service 


Editor,, The China Weekly Review, 
Sir :— 

I have. just read your column “The Weeky in the Far 
East contained in your issue of August 15th, 1925, and while 
in agreement with most of the opinions expressed, I find it 
hard to concur with the following, which I quote verbatim : 


“But if the students at an educational establishment 
go on ‘strike’ and refuse to accept the benefits shower- 
ed upon them from abroad, the local head of institution 
has the instinctive dread that somehow or other the 
people athome will blame bim personally for the un- 
toward situation, and if.he is not careful he will find 
someone else in his place todraw the salary. Under 
such circumstances the average head of an educational 
or missionary establishment is very apt to go out of his 
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Built for Paulista Railway Company, Brazil 


We have recently completed four Three-Cylinder Locomotives of the Mountain 
(4-8-2) type, as illustrated above, for the Paulista Railway of Brazil. 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives have certain advantages over the ordinary Two- 
Cylinder type, including the following: 


Greater tractive force within the same limits ot weight and clearance. 
More even turning moment thrcughcut a revolution. 
Increased horse-power per ten of Ieccmotive weight. 


Lighter reciprocating parts and better balance, with a consequent decrease 
in the dynamic augment. 


Improved draft on the fire because of six exhausts per revolution instead 


of fuur, permitting the use of larger exhaust nezzles and conse- 
quently reduced back pressure on the piston. 


We will prepare designs to meet any conditions of service. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. Cable Address: ‘Baldwin, Philadelphia’ 
RESIDENT TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
R. E. McFalls, Peking, China E. P. Williams, Jr., Shanghai, China J. F. Greig, Tokyo, Japan. 
AGENTS | 


Pacific Commercial (Co. Sale & Frazar, Lid., 
Manila, P. 1. and New York Tokyo and New York a 
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The. Joint Savings Society 


of the Yienyieh, Kincheng, Continental and 
China and South Sea Banks 


(Total Paid-Up Capital and Reserves of the 
Four Allied Banks over 25 Million Dollars) 


Comparative Statement of 


Guaranteed Interest (7%) plus Bonus Divi- 
dends on all kinds of Fixed Savings Deposits 


2nd half year 1923 ... 11.5% ——p.a. 
11.7% pa. 
11.6% p.a. 


Current and Fixed Savings Accounts Solicited 
Detailed Regulations sent upon Application 


OFFICES: 


TIENTSIN 
67 Victoria Road 


HANKOW 


54 Marrinskaia 


SHANGHAI 

3 Hankow Road 

40 N. Szechuen 
WUsIH 


AGENCIES: 


All the head offices and branches of the 
four allied Banks 


American Locomotive on Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway 


THREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


each way 


Two Day Trains with Diner 
Night Train with Sleeper and Diner 


KIAOCHOW-TSINAN 


RAILWAY 
——<Send for descriptive folder 
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way to do everything to smooth over things, even at times. 
it may be at the sacrifice of “principles” ,—a course he is 
the more impelled to by the recollection that, after all, 
it is his mission in life to spread goodwill and to heal the 
wounded spirit as well as the ailing body.” 


_ No onecan hope to know the heads of all American 
Missionary “educational establishments” in China, but | have 


become acquainted with one important class, the presidents 


of colleges and universities, from Drs. Calvin Mateer and D. 
Z. Sheffield down to those most recently appointed, Drs. 
Hume, Gowdy, and Fitch,.and I fail to find in the case of 
any one of these men any justification for so sweeping a 
generalization as the one you have made. 


There seems to be a popular impression in the minds of 
certain people in China that most missionaries are swayed by 
the consideration of their monthly pay check. I presume 
this idea emanates from those to whom the size of the pwd 
determines the acceptability of the job, and yet how muc 
Proof can one offer to support this assumption? I can think 
off hand of a number of mission educators who, for one 
honorable reason or another, have left mission work, and 
immediately bettered their financial returns; and, to g0 
further, I cannot recall a single one who has failed to do so. 
Several have become the Chinese Secretary in the U.S. 
Legation in Peking, one a professor at Yale, another the 
provost of a large university in the United States. I know, 
too, of others still in mission work who have been offered, 
and refused, important professorships at Tokyo University, 
and at Columbia, and a third the presidency of a small 
college'in the middle west. Still others have been tendered 
excellent business posts. An interesting case is that of Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin, who accepted the presidency of the Imperial 
University at Peking, held the post until he considered his 
work completed, and then returned at greatly reduced salary 
to his misssion work. 


I could enlarge on this subject, but I hesitate to mention 
names and figures. I confidently believe, however, that the 
mission agencies and educational bureaus in Shanghai would 
be able to produce sufficient evidence to show that few, 
if any, principals and presidents of American | mission 
educational institutions in this country have been worried by 
the thought that supporters at home might blame them for 
the strikes caused by the students during the perjod since 
May 30,1925. The ones with whom I have recently come 
in contact have been concerned with larger and more fun- 
damental issues. | 


I submit the opinion, for it can only be an opinion until 
the long perspective of history can be turned on the last few 
years of China's life, that the leading Christian educators 
referred to above have been America’s greatest contribution 
to its statesmenship in this land. 


L. Goopricn 
Peking, August 18, 1925. 


News from South China 


The strike committee in Kongmoon has made conditions 
there so undearable that even their allies, the militarists, are 
getting tired of them. Reports from Kongmoon indicate 
that the militarists are preparing to take the situation 
entirely under control and, if possible, restore river and 
trade traffic between that port and Hongkong. 


Through ihe process of import and export permits, the 
Kuomintang Bolshevists in Canton are trying to dictate all 
trade policy and limit business only among their adherents. 
To oppose this step, the leading business firms in Canton 
through their several trade guilds and General Chamber o 
Commerce, have protested against this Bolshevist action 
and threatened to cease business altogether on August 19, 
unless further interference to trade is stopped. 


Bolshevists in Nanning, Kwangsi, headed by Commander 
Li Tsung-jen of the Red Army there, on August 8, shot a 
newspaper editor, Chang Ing-tsao, on charge of having been 
in communication with enemies to the Reds. 


S. S. Wo Foo, plying between Wuchow and Hongkong, 
while at Wuchow August 6, was seized by the strike com- 
mittee there, apparently for communicating with Hongkong 
before the boycott against British goods is lifted. 

Reports from the East River, Kwangtung, districts say 
that the waters above Sheklung have been rising since 
August 8. some places being three ieet under water. Farmers 
are afraid that this season's corps will be damaged. 


Shortage of coal, together with disagreements between 
the employers and employes regarding a new wage schedule,. 


will make it necessary for the suspension of the water works 
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for Canton City. In anticipation, the residents are re- 
opening their discarded wells. 


Canton newspapers have just been freed from the 
nuisance- of having to publish materials furnished by 
various Red Army agencies through a new arrangement by 
which Red news will come from a central bureau under the 
supervision of Red commanders. 


Reds in Kongmoon are still tolerating trade, according 
to reports from other sources. Flour may be had at $13.50 a 
sack of 50 pounds; kerosene oil, $8.20 a can; condenced 
milk, $.90 a can; sugar, $40 a picul; peanut oil, $.50 agcatty ; 
and firewood, $1.50 a picul. Residents there are still able 


to have pork at 7 cents a catty; fish, 40 cents ; and beef, 55 
cents a catty. 


Telegraphic communication between Canton and Kong- 
moon is at present out of order, and the Bolshevists are 


suspicious that the wires have been cut by anti-Reds, it is 
said. 


The Canton-Samshui railroad, which was interrupted 
August 8-12 owing to strike among the workers in the 
locomotive department, has resumed its usual running 
since noon of the 12th, through the mediation of the 
commissary of labor of the Nationalist or Kuomintang 
government in Canton. 


The inter-port shipping commission agents in Canton, 
whose business is mostly with Shanghai and other we!l- 
known ports along the China coast, are complaining bitterly 
of the Kuomintang government trade regulations. The 
Bolshevists in Canton are charging $5 fees and $2 stamps for 
every import or export permit; and the larger firms having 
many transactions monthly have to pay $2,000 to $3,000 a 
month in fees and revenue stamps according statements 
issued by the commission agents. 


_ Up to August 11, the new schedule of wages for the 
Canton postmen had not yet been approved of by the Director- 
General of Post at Peking. Reports indicate that it will be 


sanctioned. however, and the second strike feared may not 
take place. 


_. Hongkong press reports state that lately, Chinese strike 
pickets at Shumchun, Chinese side, have been firing on 
persons attempting to cross into British territory. 


Owing to the anti-British boycott in South China, 20 
riests of the American Maryknoll Mission at Yeungkong, 
Kwangtung, have thought it best to remove to Manila, 
instead of remaining with the Mission for the time being. 


H. M. S. /iawkins, flagship of the China Squadron of 
the British Navy, arrived at Hongkong August 15 from 


Weihaiwei and will replace H. M. S. Cairo, which is 
proceeding North. 


In spite of the strike. several Hongkong schools and 
colleges are preparing to open on September 7. 


_ For the 24 hours ended 9 a.m. August 14, there were 12 
ship arrivals of which three were British, four Japanese, 
one American, one Dutch, one French, and two Chinese. at 
Hongkong Harbor. There were five departures. The total 
number of vessels in the Harbor at 9 a.m. August 14, was 
90, of which 48 were British. All the river steamers have 
now resumed their running to Macao from Hongkong, but 


those plying Canton and Hongkong are still suspending 
their runs. 


A petition is to be addressed to the government asking 
for the temporary suspension of the 15 per cent increase of 
rents in Hongkong, according to the local Chinese press. 


It is not known yet in Hongkong official circles when 
Mr. Cecil Clementi, Hongkong’s new governor, wil! be 
arriving there. Mr. Clementi, who is colonial secretary at 
Ceylon at present, may pay a visit home before coming to 
Hongkong. The departure of Sir. Edward Stubbs, retiring 
Hongkong governor to be transferred to Jamaica, has not 
yet been decided upon as to the date of leaving. He may 
remain until the arrival of Mr. Clementi. 


_ Mr. J. E. Featherstone, Canadian Immigration Com- 
missioner at Hongknng, passed away at his home in Kow- 
loon, Hongkong, August 12. He had been under care of a 
physician for some time, although he was stil! active with 
his office work practically until the time of his death. His 
ashes will be sent back to Canada for burial. 


The new consul-general of the United States for Hong- 
kong, Mr. R. C. Tredwell, arrived at Hongkong August 12, 
relieving Mr. A. E. Carlton, consul, who has been in charge 
for some time. Mr. R. L. Franklin, foreign service officer, 
who has been attached to the U. S. Consulate in Hongkong 
for some time, will go to Hankow on detail. 


_ Canton, August 16, 1925. 
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MILWAUKEE RAILWAY 
The ‘‘Olympian’’ 


oul 
The ‘‘Columbian’’ 


Famous transcontinental trains from Se- 
attle-Tacoma to Chicago, without c e, 


operated by Electric Power for 649 miles 
over four mountain ranges. 


The world’s longest electrified railroad. 
Ask for this route when you book passage. 
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‘Heads International General Electric Co. 


4 


Clark H. Minor 


Announcement has been made of the election of Mr. 
Clark H. Misor as President of the International General 
Electric Company, succeeding Mr. A. W. Burchard, who has 
relinquished the presidency but remains Chirman of the 
Board. Mr. Mixuor is well known in the Far East. He 
joined the Western Electric Company in 1902 and occupied 
various clerical positions, each better than the preceding 
until he was made assistant manager of the Kansas City 
office in 1906. A year later he was manager of the office in 


Omaha, and two years later he returned to Kansas City in — 


the capacity of manager. From this position he was shortly 
transferred to Antwerp as manager of the Western Electric 
branch in Belgium. 

In 1914 he returned to America and became Acting 
foreign sales manager in New York City. In 1918 he was 
assigned to special work in China and Japan, under the 
supervision of Mr. Swope, and in that year organized the 
China Electric Company, Ltd,, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing telephone apparatus inthis country. It was to- 
ward the end of 1921, after completing his work in the 
Orient, that he became European sales manager of the 
Western Electric Company. 

In the spring of 1924 he joined the International General 
Electric Company as vice president. 

As will be gathered from this brief summary of successes 
in many positions, Mr. Minor has the qualities that make 
him liked, as well as respected. A clear-minded, keen 
thinker, with constructive as well as administrative ability, 
he is alive tothe human side of business relations, a fact 
which has always been appreciated by those within as well 
as outside his own organization. 


The Import Statistics for 1924 issued by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs show that atotal of three and a half 


million taels worth of tin ingots were imported into China | 


last year and of this quantity more than one-third went to 
Ningpo and one-fourth to Swatow. The tin is used at both 
these ports extensively in the making of tin-foil incidental 
to the manufacture of “joss” paper. Most of this tin comes 
from the Straits, transhipped at Hongkong. Tin is worth 
about sixty Haikwan taels per picul, but a curious item in 
the list is the following: “From U.S. of America (includ- 
ing Hawaii), Piculs 1,682 valued at Haikwan taels 5,157”, 
which is less than four taels per picul. 
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U. S. Foreign Investments 
Total Gold 


$9, 500,000,000 


HE dependence of foreign nations upon the Ameri- 
| can money market has been emphasized by the 
latest government calculations dealing with foreign 
loans, which show that foreign securities publicly offered 
in the United States during the first six months this year 
amounted to $551,591.000. No loans to foreign governments 
were offered in Great Britain for the same period, as Eng- 
land adopted a restrictive policy. with the recent return to 
the gold standard and, in fact, was forced to arrange with 
the Federal Reserve System and American private financial 
interests for the establishment of $300,000,000 in credits with 
which to maintain the pound at parity. 


In a review of the situation by Theodore R. Goldsmith, 
of the Finance and Investment Division of the Department 
of Commerce, estimated that after allowance was made for 
refunding issues, total American foreign investments now 
have reached $9,500,000,000, possibly triple the amount just 
before the World War. This total does not include the 

12,000,000,000 of war-time debts of foreign nations to the 

nited States Government, the bank credits of $300,000,000 
established in Great Britain and $40,000,000 in favor of 
Denmark, or the recent $50,000,000 credit to Italian banks, 
all to be employed for the support of their currencies. 


Forges Ahead as Creditor Nation 


The almost startling rapidity with which the United 
States has jumped to the forefront as a creditor nation 
illustrates the powerful influence which America now 
has in the fiscal affairs of the governments of other nations 
as well as in the affairs of many of the foreign industrial 
corporations. 


It is generally believed that Great Britain will be forced 
to continue her restrictive policy with regard to foreign 
loans for another eighteen months or two years, as dhe 
cannot spare much capital during the early fight for the 
maintenance of the gold standard. As evidence of this has 
been supplied by the recent suggestions that considerable 
loans might be sought here by Australia, a self-governing 
division of Great Britain, although under more normal 
conditions such loans are usually obtained within the United 
Kingdom. Canada also has obtained about $65,000,000 of 
new capital in the United States during the last six montks. 


It is believed here that the total of American foreign 
investments, particularly if the wartime debts of France, 
Italy and Belgium to the United States are funded during 
the next few months, as now seems probable, will increase 
to well over $10,000,000,000 by the close of the calendar year 
1925. There have been reports that a number of loan 
proposals are awaiting the debt funding negotiations which 
are totake place here in August and September. If the 
funding negotiations are successful it is believed there will 
be two results: Removal of the objection of the Coolidge 
Administration to the flotation of certain desired loans and 
flotations by the foreign governments at lower interest 
rates than now are possible. 


How Loans Were Distributed 


According to the Commerce Department estimates of 
American total foreign investments, exclusive of the $12,- 
000,000,000 of war-time inter-governmental debts are 
distributed as follows: 

Government guaranteed obligations: Camada and New 
Foundland, $1,125,000,000 ; Latin America, $915,000,000; Eu- 
rope, $1,665,000,000; Asia and Oceania, £442,000,000; total, 
$4,147,000,000. 

Industrial securities and direct investments: Canada 
and New Foundland, $1,420.000,000; Latin America, $3,225,- 
000,000 ; Europe, $450,000,000; Asia and Oceania, $280,000,- 
000: total, $5,375,000,000. 

These figures give a total of both classes of foreign 
investments of $9,522,000,000. 

Details of the flotations during the first six months of 
1925 are given by Mr. Goldsmith. The par value of foreign 
securities publicity offered in the United States, he says, 
amounted to $551,591,000 as compared with $379,700,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

The amount of new capital, arrived at by deducting 
refunding issues from the total, amounted to $437,266,000, 
or more than double that for the first six months of 1924. 
There was also a large increase in the number of issues. Up 
to July 1 of this year, sixty-three foreign issues were 
pier 2 out as compared with forty issues offered during the 
first half of 1924. 
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_ The volume reached did not, however, keep pace with 
the total attained during the last half of 1924, amounting to 
$830.087.C00, of which $652,087,000 represented new capital. 


Loans to governments ard enterprises enjoying a gov- 
errmental guarentee 2egain formed a large proportion of the 
total, amounting to $416,671,000 of which $312,171,000 was 
new capital. Of corporate issues totaling $134,980,000 new 
loans accounted for $125.095.000. These figures represent a 
maiked increase in the proportion of foreign corporate 
financirg. Dwurirg the entire year 1924, corporate loans 
zmourted to $150,000,C00, or less than one-seventh of the to- 
tal, wlnle they represented about onefourth of the total for 
the first half of 1925. The increase in the actual amount of 
such issues over the first half of 1924 was about $85,000,000. 
European corporations received $48,100,000 most of which 
will be used as working capital. German industry alone 
received $36, 00.000 for this purpose. 

Europe Lergest Borrower 


Europe was the largest borrower during the first half of 
1925 with a gross volume of loans amounting to $237,600,- 
000; Latin America came second with $151,081,000; and 
Canada took third place with $131,910,000. Whereas Asia 
led last year with 3125,000,000, consisting of one loan to the 
Japanese Government, it was fourth this year, having re- 
ceived only $31,000,000. 


No loans to foreign Governments were offered in the 
United Kingdom so far this year. British dominions and 
colonies floated loans in London amounting to £28,123,800 
during the first half of this year, while foreign corporations 
received £5,187,000, making a total for all foreign loans of 
only £33,311,700 ($16,000,000) or about one-third of the 
amount offered in this country. Foreign loans publicly 
offered in the United Kingdom during the first half of last 
year amounted to £61.201.600 ($244,800,000), of which £37,- 
955.500, went to the Dominions and possessions, while £16.- 
025.200 were forthe account of foreign governments and 
foreign corporations received £7,.220,900. 

Some Loens Not Included 

The estimates given include only foreign securities 
publicly offered in the United States. A number of loans, 
placed similarly, such as $5.000,000 State of Bremen one- 
year notes, have been excluded. Bankers’ credits, such as 


those for $40.0C00.C00 to the Denish Goverrmert for ex- 
change stabilization; the $50,000,000 revolving credit to the 
three Italian banks of issve forthe same purpose; and the 
$300,000,000 credits to the Bank of England and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdcmin connection with the return 
to the gold starcard, have been omitted. In addition, some 
direct industrial investments have not been included. 


Our foreign imvestment atthe end of 1924 amounted to 
$9.090.000.000, according to the estimate based upon the best 
informaticn available. 

Although the reduction in cutstandirg foreign loans 
during the first half of 1925 through the operations of 
sinking funds end the repayment of maturing obligations 
has been considerable, other investments and loans placed 
privately doubtless would have offset these. Therefore, it 
seems safe to assume that our foreign investments have 
increased by at least $437,000.000, the amount of new capital 
Reteenene so farthis year. From the New York Times, July 
19, 1925, 
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The Week in the Far East 


» When the stadent pee made use of the strikes at 
the Japanese cotton mills andthe May 30 affair which 
followed them as political levers they started something 
they did not foresee. When the Chinese working class once 
became inoculated with the strike fever it did not concern 
itself very long whether their employers were foreigners 
or Chinese, and the past week has seen many examples of 
the fact, of which the indications are that there will be many 
more, that there is seething discontent among the workers 
in Chinese industrial establishments, mure so than among the 
employees in foreign industrial establishments, and this is 
only natural, for, despite all that idealists both in this 
country and abroad have to say about how foreigners 
are exploiting Chinese labor, the truth is that foreign 
employers of labor have always paid their emplovees more 
than Chinese employers have, and in nearly all instances 
have observed shorter working days. 


The Commercial Press, a large Chinese printing office 
on the outskirts of the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, 
which has grown to be one of the large printing offices in 
the world as a result of catering to the wave of education 
that has swept through this country during the past quarter 
century—and, incidentally, be it said has profited from 
reprinting and translating foreign, particularly American, 
text-books—and which was a very prominent contributor 
towards strike funds at the time the employees of foreign 
printing establishments were out on strike, now finds itself 
with a most determined strike by its own emodloyees on its 
hands. Among the demands that the strikers make are that 
their union shall be recognized and that there shall be very 
substantial increases in wages—these among many others. 
The latest development in the strike is that the editorial 
staff has joined its more humble fellow-workers. 


In the meantime the Japanese cotton mills generally at 
Shanghai have come to terms with their workers and a 
partial resumption of operations has been consummated. 
However, these resumptions are only to the extent that the 
mills have been able to install their own power plants. 


~ Nearly all the cotton mills, previous to the strike were 


dependent on the Municipal electric plant at Shanghai, for 
their power, and the greater part of the Japanese mills must 
remain idle pending the settlement of the strike at the 
Municipal electric plant. The Japanese are trying to bring 
pressure ,to bear on the Municipality through political 
channels to have the power turned on at their mills, but the 
heads of the Electricity Department have all along remained 
firm im their attitude that they are able to “carry on” 
without Chinese help so far as domestic supply is concerned, 
and beyond that they are not inclined to answer any 
“demands” from the strikers. 


Japan at the Forthcoming Tariff Conference 


The conference to be held at Peking October 15, to revise 
the Chinese customs tariff, promises, from indications which 
have recently developed, to develop into quite an int+restinz 
affair, apart from the subject of the rate of tariff or the 
question of China’s autonomy, to which Japan has already 

-gndicated her opposition. iver since the inauguration of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, the British have been in control 


because of the fact that Britain had greater trading interests 


in China than any other country had. The margin by which 
the British led has been decreasing considerably in recent 
years, while on the other hand the trade of Japan in China 
has been considerably increasing. 1n fact, Britain’s lead in 
Chinese trade, is entirely due to the inclusion of the trade of 
Hongkong, a large proportion of which is Chinese. Leaving 
out Hongkong, Britain’s trade with China in 1924 was about 
two and three-quarter million taels as against Japan’s four 
and three-quarter million taels. 


The Japanese are now preparing to ventilate this matter 
of British predominance in Chinese customs contro! at the 
conference. The Japanese, so it transpires, will argue that 
they would, as a matter of fact, be entitled to name the 
Inspector General of Customs, but, for the present, they will 
merely argue to this point and then insist on certain con- 
cessions. Last year’s service list of the Maritime Customs 


shows that there were on the staff a total of 8259 employees, 


foreign and Chinese, and that of this number 1295 were 
foreign, most of them of British nationality. The Japanese 
contend that in view of the important place their trade with 
China occupies in the entire foreign trade of China and 
apan’s resulting large contribution to the Chinese customs 


revenue they are entitled to have more voice in the designa- 


tion of the custodian banks and to be accorded a larger 
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representation in the customs administration ; in other words, 
that instead of so many British employed, some of them 
shall be dropped and their places taken by Japanese. 


Miaistry of Education Employs Female ‘“‘Bouncers”’ 


What might described as another example of the “new 
spirit” in China was contained in a recent Peking despatch to 
the N. C. Star. as follows:—The recalcitrant students of 
the Girls Higher Normal School here, who had steadfastly 
refused to move out from the school dormitories after the 
whole institution had been dissolved by the Ministry of 
Education were finally ejected from the dormitories yester- 
day afternoon, not by armed policemen, although there were 
about forty of them present, but by a group of husky muids 
who were specially hired by the Ministry of Education to 
do the rough ane The girls are now at the Preparatory 
Department of the School. where they were dumped by the 
same maid servants who ejected them from the dormitory. 
With the ejection of the girl students, the authoriries of the 
Ministry of Education have taken possession of the school 
premises and set up the Preparatory Office for the conversion 
of the school into a college for women. In the general 
scuffle there was one girl student who was seriously hurt. 
She is now in hospital for treatment. The girls dumped in 
the Preparatory Department are now threatening to go on 
a “hunger strike’ so as to force the hands of the govern- 
ment authorities. 


British at Hongkong Ask That Canton Observe Treaties 


Ata mass meeting held by the English community at 
Hongkong August 25 resolutions were passed asking the 
British Government to send an ultimatum to the Canton 
authorities, instructing them to open Canton as a treaty port 
for “trade between Canton and the a treaty powers 
in full accordance with the provisions of the treaties. to 
expel all Belsheviks from Canten and Kwangtung, to disarm 
and disband the Whampoa College cadets, who it is claimed 
are, in reality, Bolshevik trained troops, and to send back to 
their native places those who are not Cantonese. to cease the 
boycott of British goods, and to cease anti-British propa- 
ganda under threat of a complete naval blockade by Britain 
of Canton and the neighboring waters, and such other action 
as His Majesty’s Government may consider necessary. 


Another Peking Newspaper Gets Iato Difficulties 


When several months ago, owing to disagreement in the 
internal management of the Far Eastern Times, a bi-lingual 
paper at Peking, Mr. Lenox Simpson ‘‘‘Putaam Weale’’) 
announced that he was withdrawing from the newspaper 
which he founded several years back, the opportunity 
presented itself for Mr. Eugene Chen, a Chinese with a 
British education, who was not without experience in forcign 
journalism in Peking, to start a new daily bi-lingual paper, 
known as the Min Pao. The paper from its very inceptioa 
has been filled with the trenchant, almost violent, type of 
writing which has always characterized Mr. Chen's effu- 
sions, which it may be mentioned were the canse of a former 
venture, established about a decade ago, the Peking Gazette, 
being suspended. Now the Min Pao has hit the shoals, not 
asthe result of any editorial expression of opinion, but 
because it published “under reserve’’a report of the death 
of Chang Tso-lin, familiarly referred to as the Mukden. war 
lord. This paragraph incensed Chang, and probably as much 
with the intention of testing his influence at Peking as 
anything else, he lodged a protest. The result has been that 
the Peking authorities have closed down the Min Pao. 
and it is now also reported that Eugene Chen has been 
placed under arrest. It may be recalled that when Mr. Chen 
was thrown intoprison at Peking some years ago because 
of articles which had appear in the Peking Gasette, 
“Putnam Weale’’ was most active in getting him released. 


Russian Airplanes Make Successful Trip from 
Moscow to China | 


China has in recent weeks been very much in the world’s 
eye in connection with airplane trips. At the moment of 
writing, the Italian fliers are expected at Shanghai and the 
Japanese planes recently crossed China enroute to London. 
The most spectacular of the flights was, uadoubtedly, that 
of the Russians, who accomplished the four thousand odd 
miles from Moscow in a little over sixty flying hours. Four 


planes made the trip, all successfully—all of Russian man- 


ufacture. The expedition divided into two groups at Peking, 
two of the machines proceeding to Japan and the others 
coming on to Shanghai. 
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New Books and 
Publications 


The Status of Turkey Today 


Modern Turkey: By Eliot Grinnell Mears: New York 
The Macmillan Company, 


The Turks came from Mongolia, their original home. 
They left the wilds of Mongolia in many groups and at 
diffrent times. Some came to Central Asia before the 
Christian era. The Turks occupying Turkey are known as 
Ottoman or Osmani Turks, who occupied Anatolia during 
the days of the disintegration of the Arab Sultanate. Their 
ancestor, Tugral, joined one of weaker sects of the Arabs 
and, defeating the other tribes, obtained the relics of the 
Prophet. His son Osman Ghazi became the first Turkish 
Sultan. The Turkish tribes have been great fighters and 
when they joined the Osmani tribe, their power became a 
terror to Europe. During the first three hundred years 
of the Turkish rule they ‘extended their power up to the 
walls of Vienna and established one of the mightiest empires 
the world had ever seen. When the Sultans became pro- 
fligates and forgot the art of state craft, decline set in. 
Turkey has been shrinking during the last three hundred 
years. The last real Sultan of Turkey was Abdul Hamid 
who was deposed by the Young Turks in 1908. During the 
Great War Turkey forgot her old supporter. Britain, and 
threw her lot with the Central Powers whose defeat crushed 
Turkey also. 

Mustapha Kemal, the leader of modern Turkey, has once 
more saved the face of the Empire and by converting the 
corrupt monarchy into a Republic has given a new life to the 
Turk. He has instituted against reforms, but how far he 
will be able to hold his own against the orthodox element 
to whom there is no better book of knowledge than the 
Koran and no better civil authority than Aadis, is open to 
doubt. The Turks number only twelve millions. They rule a 
people composed of conflicting elements and interests. 

Turkish rule has always been despotic. The Turks came 
to Arabia over five hundred years ago and left it only eight 
years ago. During this long reign they did not try to 
improve the lot of the Arab atall. Arabia, Mesopotamia. 
Palestine did not make any progress in art or learning under 
the Turk. 

The book under review is a collection of essays on 
subjects touching Turkey written by a number of scholars. 
The article on Armenians written by Boghos Nubar Pasha. 
an Armenian himself, is illuminating and throws light on the 
question. They are a highly cultured people who have 
distinguished themselves in literature, art, music, painting, 
sculpture and in the theater. St. Sophia was restored by an 
Armenian, who reconstructed its great cupola about the 
year 990. They represented before the war two and one 
half million in the total population of twenty two million in 
the Ottoman Empire. They produced some of the best 
statesmen in Turkey. Though the Armenians remained so 
long under Turkey, they were always looking for an op- 

ortunity to rise against their rulers. When Russia invaded 

urkey in 1878, they joined the Russians. It was this love 
of liberty which brought on them the terrible massacres by 
the Turks. 

The Jews and the Greeks have also contributed to the 
building of the Ottoman Empire. Constantinople is in fact 
a Greek city and its whole grandeur is due to the Greek 
brain. Without the able co-operation of the Jews and the 
Greeks, the Empire would have remained poor. In this book 
Khairudeen Barbosa, the famous Turkish admiral, is 
described as a Greek which is not a fact. He wasnota 
Turk, but not a Greek also. 

_ A lot of valuable information on Turkey is found in 
this book. The figures are up-to-date and the documents 
quoted are very important. 

H, P. Ssastri 


Directory of Protestant Missions 


The 1925 Directory of Protestant Missions In China, 
composed of 452 pages, and edited for the National Christian 
Council is a thorough and comprehensive volume and will 
be indispensable to anyone desiring information along that 
endeavor. The book is divided into four parts: (1) So- 
cieties, (2) Geographical grouping of the missionaries. (3) 
Alphabetical list of missionaries with titles and names, 
degrees (and wife), initials of the societies and postal ad- 
dress. In the fourth part a list af National or Interdenom- 
inational or Union Organizations and Committees of import- 
ance is given. The price to missionaries is $2; to others, $3. 
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In the United States Court 
for China 


HELEN HOWARD,  Canse No. 2668 
Plaintiff, : Civil No. 1043 
vs : 
SUMMONS 
Claude E. Howard 


Defendant. 


The President of the United States of America 
To the United States Marshal for China and his Deputies— 
GREETING : 


You are hereby commanded to serve this Summons and a 
copy of the complaint in the above entitled action upon the 
defendant 


Claude E. Howard. 


and to notify him to be and appear before this Court on or 
before the sixtieth day after service hereof to file his written 
answer on oath. 


WITNESS the HONORABLE MILTON D. PURDY, Judge 
(SEAL) of the United States Court for China, at Shanghai, 
China, Avgast 24, 1925. 
L. T. KENAKE 


Clerk. 
Assistant 
Excerpt from Regulations, Section 8: On proof of due 
notice, judgment by default shall be procured against any 


defendant failing to appear and file his written answer as 
required. 


In The American Consular Court 
for the District of Shanghai, China 


ALEXANDER RENNER, Cause No. 
Plaintiff, : Civil No. 210 
SUMMONS 


vs. 


JEROME A, HENLEY, 


eee eee eee ewe eee eee eee 


The President of the United States of America 


To the United States Marshal for China and his Deputies— 
GREETING: 


You are hereby commanded to serve this Sammons and a 
copy of the petition in the above entitled action upon the 
defendant— 


Jerome A. Henley 


and to notify him to be and appear before this Court on or 
before the sixtieth day after service hereof to file his written 
answer on oath. 


N. E. LURTON 
United States Commissioner, 
(SEAL) Ex-Officio Judge of the Consular Court 
fer the District of Shanghai, China. 
August 25, 1925 
Excerpt from Regulations, Section 8: On proot of due 
notice, judgment by default shall be procured against any 


defendant failing to appear and file his written answer as 
required. 
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Shanghai Exchange for Week Ending Wednesday, August 26, 1925, 


4 6224 By Maitland, Fearon ang Brand 
Name of Security £ Exchange London Price of silver since our Jast Circular, at for ready and 
5 /T on London at 3/24d is ad, up. The market has #8ain been supported Speculative 
On a= of Gold y hae Pported by speculati 
Duke-Pri p Cc en. There has been more exchange business doing in connection with 
* ie ween ~ 6 Jul 1 1949 102 102 5.85 Imports and Exports and the market has ruled steady at about 1q¢ oven cfficial quotations, 
Sip Our but there are about bars on the way from America which 
cho - : may be landed at anghai., 
inking Fund Loan... 8 Oct. 1, 1952 993 993 8.05 o 
in. Co. ur stocks of silver are reported as follows: 
Ist Lien 7t Nov. 1, 1944 96 96} 7.85 Net Sliver Tis. 61,105,000 an increase of Tis. 1,709 000. 
innish Guarantee u- Chi d 
| epublic of Chile S. F, 1013 6.85 .442,000 as against Tis. 84,366,000 held at this time last year. 
Avera 
Mediter. R 6 Aug. 15, 1958 78: 79: 7.85 rates for tidey Sturday Monday | Tuesday Wednes 
Department of Seine S. July AE 20) Aug, a1 Aug. 22 Aug. 24 Aug. 25) Aug. 26 
7 Dec. 1, 1949 91 gp 7.735 selling pening | opening | | 
German Government rates closing | | | Spening opening 
F. 7 Oct. 15, 1949 963 97} 7.25 x | closing 
of Norway 6 Ang.15, 1943 100) 003 London | 3/1.720] 3/2 (3/2 3/2} | 3/2} 
(Closed) Mise. Loan 65 Sept. 1, 1933 1013 101: 6.25 T/T India 207.840] 2091 | 209} | 210$ 2102 2108 
Ortlan ectric Po | 
Oo. Cum. Prior T/T F 621.6 | 
ont 7% Stock 100 100 7.00 | 1,631.60 | S45 
n. ac. . e T/T N. y. 6. 
4 Perpetual 80} 803 4.95 T/T Hong | | 743 | | 278 
elgian vernment S. : 75 
ndes opper ni ‘ | | 
German General Elec. T/T Straits 1905 190! 
tric Co. S, F. Loan... 7 Jan, 15, 1945 933 93! 7.65 Bk’s buying | ‘3 74 74 
Saxon Public Works rates | 
Inc. Ist Mtge. Guar- 4m/sB/L, ) 
anteed S. F. Loan...... Feb. 1, 1045 913 92: 7.75 Cred. 3/2.835 3/3} 
Cubes RR. Co. 4m/s ,, Dyp 
St Mtge. Loan ......... u 1966 92: 93 6.50 — 3/3! 
Dodge Brothers Inc. De-  3/3-810] 37 3! 
© May 1, 194 95 963 6, 6 
Republic of Finland §. 4 ©.,D/A,D/P | 
Anaconda Copper Min- Le. | 78.180) 49 
Te Sirsesscans.s 7 Feb. l, 1938 102 102! 6.75 4m/s ,, Does —_ 79! » 79} 


The Nationa] City Company International Bank Buildin; — 
No. 2A Kiukiang Road, Shanghai China. oe Based on Daily | 


hese uotations are Subject to confirmation b | 

y the Officia} : Aug. 20) Aug. 21 
National City Company of New York. | | 

rising Market, lower 
when falling. 


| GENERAL NEws SUMMARY 


August 22—A merican financiers are holding conferences with Bar Silver per oz. | 

_ Japanese and European financiers to assist China in plan (English Standard | 
for general financial re eanization through the Con- 


ent, With Belgium for Of alk the latter's war Bar Silver per os 


ebts——Sydney seamen strike on all overseas ships. G.$. 703) $. 703 
August 23—Eight British Missionaries reported kidnapped by Shanghai P ee at | | 
bandits in Szechuen Province——1}40 bandits raid town of Sold Bars (weight | Ti, ey 

ang-Lu, killing one Policeman, kidnapping three and Ts 40 (Chauping) | 
looting Property Worth $10,000—— Peking still discussing 97% OUCH) | 266% 
agenda or Special Tariff Conference— Employes od Shanghai Silver | 
ommercial Press, large Chinese Printing Cstablishment, (weight Tie 
strike for more Pay and shorter urs, 100(C.) 999 touch) | 
“gust 24—The Frenc bank strike js SPreading to the postal Shanghai Mexican 
es—— Marshal Petain goes to Morocco where the Dollars per $100... 72-5378] 78. $75 
Fench cause looks brighter—— Stinnes Concern sells the __ Native Bank ar 
great mewspaper, Cutche Allgemeine Zeitung”, —_ Interest (Call- | 
ustrian shipping strike Continues to grow. 1% 
94St 25—3,000 return to Work at Japanese cotton mills "Closing Price in 


with 14,000 more to return tomorrow fo mang to agree. London for Previous 
ment—— A merican fleet says farewell to New Zealand—— 4a ‘ : 
1 *Closing Price 


Students to return to school this fall——Churchi}} of it New York for 


England and Callaux of France confer on war debts Previous day 

August 26—Four foreigners arrested and $45,000 ares of Bank of Engiand rate of discount 5% 
Wong Shanghai, when Bank of France rate of discount 6% 
ral Wong Tse. Ua is caught With $30, : 
in Notes——12 000 additional workers return to 316% 
Mills——-Drastic move Planned to break ‘ship 3% 
Strike in Australia. 6 » 43% 
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Foreign Trade of 
China, 1924. 


The following is taken from the Report and Abstract of 
Statistics (Part 1) for 1924 which has just been issued by 
the Maritime Customs. It is part of the summary written 
by the Statistical Secretary, Mr. L. de Luca: 


(Continued from last week) The chief countries export- 
ng softwood to China were the United States (162,024,552 
superficial feet) and Canada (28,427,750 superficial feet), 
while hardwood arrived principally from Hongkong (1 462,- 
056 cubic feet), Japan (145,242 cubic feet), the Philippine 
Islands (10,777 cubic feet), and Singapore (9,660 cubic feet). 


Sugar 


Sugar deliveries for 1924 have been about 40 per cent 
low the preceding year’s figures, resulting in heavy losses 
among sugar dealers, which are estimated at about 1 million 
Shanghai taels and were incurred mostly on “forward” 
purchases. At the beginning of 1924 the price quoted was 
Shanghai Tis. 11.50 per picul, but after advancing to Tis. 12 
during February, it began to decline, until the year closed 
with the price as low as Tls.8.30 per picul. The year was 
also remarkable for more direct competition than usual from 
both Japanese mills and Java, which, of course, contributed 
to lowering prices and cutting down profits. Thetotal im- 
portations of sugar during 1924, as compared with 1923, 
were: brown, 1.9 million piculs (an increase of 900,000 
piculs); while, 2.5 million piculs (an increase of 1.1 million 
piculs); refined, 4.4 million piculs (an increase of over |! 
million piculs). The countries of origin were Hongkong 
(4,641,805 piculs), Japan (2,296,757), and Dutch Indies 
(1,289,233 piculs). 


Aniline Dyes and Artificial Indigo 


Although the Customs statistics show a good advance in 
the importation of Antiine Dyes, the year’s trade cannot be 
considered successful from a business point of view. Floods 
and civil warfare interfered with the development of this 
trade; and native merchants, who had big amounts outstand- 
ing inthe interior, were unable to collect their money and 
could not dispose of the big stocks lying in Shanghai, which 
have hadto be carried over to the following year. Prices 
remained about the same as during 1923, with a 
tendency. however, to decline. As an offset to these 
unsatisfactory conditions, there was an _ increasing 
consumption of dyes by textile factories in and near Shang- 
hai. which is significant of the steady development of the 
textile industry in China. The total importation of dyes 
during the year under review was valued at Hk. TIs. 
10,610,583, whilst the total value of the previous year’s 
importation was Hk. Tls. 7,943,321. It may be said that 
about 90 per cent of the dyes imported are of German 
Origin, the remaining 10 per cent being shared by American, 
Japan, England, Switzerland, and France. 


A depleted market at the beginning of the year and the 
profits which were realised in consequence brought about 
a firm demand for Artificial Jndigo, the importation of which 
commodity rose from 256,102 piculs in 1923 to 421,214 piculs 
during 1924. Prices declined as a result of the increased 
importation; in fact, the price for German indigo fell from 
Shanghai Tls. 64 per picul in January to TIs. 48 in 
December. Moreover, the market was affected by the same 
causes which interfered with the trade in aniline dyes, and 
the year closed with heavy stocks in hand. Although it is 
reported that Germany supplies about 60 per cent of the 
artificial indigo imported into China, a notable feature of 
the year has been the keen competition between American, 
British, French, German and Swiss manufactures. 


Sundries 


The following comparative table, in which the principal 
sundries imported into China from abroad during the years 
1922, 1923, and 1924 are enumerated, will no doubt be found 
interesting. particularly the increased importation of bicycles, 
gasolene, liquid fuel, and motor cars and trucks, as indicat- 
ing the changing means of locomotion in China. 


1922 1923 1924 
Pieces 29,671,62430,381,87632,570,518 
Bags of all kinds { Piculs 168,852 168.380 2 7.033 
Beer and porter Value,Hk.Tis. 976,622 811,111 862,974 


Bicycles 188,843 597/280 1,007,467 
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Building materials _,, 9,861,574 8,990,350 8,841,487 
ee 107969 6.070 


dies Piculs 28,844 

Casks, empty, and shooks 

Value, Hk. Tis. 1,311,307 1,248,657 1,041,168 
Cigarettes Mille 9,837,12710,116,893 9,753,734 
Cigars 32,242 25,255 24,963 
Coal Tons 1,151,392 1,366,108 1,610,016 
Flour Piculs 3,600,967 5,826,540 9,657,162 
Gasolene, etc. Gallons 4,818,271 6,307,815 7,265,093 
Ginseng Catties 270,839 202,618 184,093 
India-rubber goods 


Value, Hk. Tls. 2,723,640 1,972,479 2,195,030 
Gallons 2°9,192,102 214,835,669 223,207,104 


62,764 57,267 104,025 


Kerosene oil 
Liquid fuel Tons 


(To be continued neat week) 


“Yung Fung” Has Successful Tria] Trip 


ot: 


The **Yuog Fung’’ 


The Yung Fung, the new 1,020 ton steamer built by the 
Huh Hsing Engineering & Shipbuilding Works, Ltd., for 
upper Yangtsze service for the Compagnie Messageries des 
Fluvial de Chine, successfully made her debut in Yangtsze 
shipping circles last Thursday, when on her official tryout 
trip she piled up an average speed of fourteen anda half 
knots an hour at the Seven Mile Reach in the upper Whang- 
poo. 


The new ship was especially designed and built for upper 
Yangtsze service and will ply the difficult Ichang-Chungking 
run. She measures 202 feet overall. has a 32 foot beam and 
draws a maximum of 10 feet of water. Heavy and powerful 
engines generating 3,800 horse-power at 280 revolutions a 
minute are expected to enable the ship to breast the swift 
currents of the upper Yangtsze without the aid of tow-lines. 
She is expected to go on berth for loading within a week. 
She will accommodate 450 tons of cargo. 


Compagnie Messageries des Fluvial de Chine, owners of 
the new boat, are inaugurating a new service between Ichang 
and Chungking and in addition to the Yung Fung which is a 
“summer boat” they also have two smaller and shallower 
boats for the winter service in process of construction at the 
Kiangnan Docks. 


The Huh Hsing Engineering & Shipbuilding Works, 
Ltd., builders of the new vessel, is one of the most progres- 
sive shipbuilding companies in Shanghai, and the Yuug 
Fung marks the completion of their largest vessel for upper 
Yangtsze service. The Yung Fuug is entirely completed 
and equipped with the latest devices in navigation, including 
heavy armor plates for the bridge windows in case of un- 
expected rifle fire. 


Officials on board the vessel on her trial trip included 
Mr. Tong Chi-ta, director and principal owner of the new 
Ichang-Chungking service; Mr. King Wor, manager of the 
Huh Hsing Engineering & Shipbuilding Works, Ltd.; Mr. 
P. C. Reilley, of Messrs, Parker, Reilley & Simmons, con- 
sulting engineers, who were consulted on the construction of 

boat; Captain Harry Hemery of the Fook Lai, who 
was in charge of the ship on the trial trip and Mr. F. Ledrux 
of the French Consulate. A large group of foreign and 
Chinese business men and members of press were also guests 
of the Huh Hsing company during the trip. 
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Return ot the Shanghai Customs 


at the Ships Carry between America and China 


By: Pis.——y Picul or 133 1/3 pounds; Bis.— Bales; Pcs.— Pieces; Milie—thouserds; Hk. Tis.—Hartuar Tis., Aug. Custeews Rate Tis. 7,48 equal Gold $y 


S. S$. Numidia, July 25, Iron Washers 4, 
Pipe Fittings.... ,, 142 
Iron Wire Old,..... 424 
Iron Galvanized: Sl 314 
Pipe Fittings....... Pls. 65 Tinned Plates, Plain... ,, 1,530 
Tinned Plates, Scrap.. ,, x 
Paper, Waxed ...... 23 
Writing ...... ” 5° Canned Asparagus .... 127 
Seda, » ee 103 
S, S, West Niger. July 25, 13 
Paper, Printing ..... Pls. 3,531 Indigo, Paste, Artificia 

n rinting. 3 
S. West Seq ana, July 28, imum ........ 

from U. S, A, 
Tid... te 4 


Newspapers, Old ..... ,, #40 Odean 
Oil. Kerosene, in Cases. Galls, 402,700 " 


40 


Paper, Writting...... 


Tea, Green: 
Young Hyson, other Ports ,, 10 
Egg Albumen, Dried.. ,, 74 
408 
83 


og wemele, Prosed .. « 1,512 
Bh. Th, 306 
Hk, Tis, 1,540 
To Houston: 


Carpets......+«.. Hk. Tis, t,012 
To Philadelphia. 
Skins, Goat, Untanned Pcs, 39,261 
To Huntingdon, 


‘Silk, Raw, Steam Filature : 


While, Shanghai, Bis, 
1° ee tt tee Ps. 9.75 
To Luzerne 
Silk, Raw. Steam Filature - 


Silk, Refuse - 

Shanghai Bis, 32... ,, 99.05 
To Denver: 
Carpetes«. .... HMB, Th, 418 
To Chicago 
Silk, Raw, Filature: 

Wild, other Ports Bis. 


Pils, 103.37 
Hk, Tis. 836 
To New York: 


Silk, Raw, Re-reeled - 
Wild, other Ports, 
BO. Pls. 61.15 
Silk, Raw, Steam Filature : 
White, Shanghai, Bis. 
Silk, Raw, Filature : 
Wild, Other Ports, 


Mineral Galls. 20 Prunts. Driee. 38 eee Pis. 14.7! Silke 832 
Turpentine Mineral. ... #,70° Starch 9 om Tea, Green: 
8. 3. Taiyo Maru, July 28. Sulphur, Black. ....... 352 SNS, Gun ie 
from U. A. Tobacco, Leaf ...... Egg Albumen, Dried... ,, 
Prunts, Dried Pls. 19 Prepared 3 Intestines Pi Salted 221 
; i Gunpowder, Nin » 
6 Paint, Galle 100 Silkk P| Carpets ....-.- Hk, Tis. 6,195 
Newspapers, Old..... ,, 315 Paints, Unclassed .... ,, Fis, 0,33 
Typewriters Pcs 840 To Scranton: S. 3. City of Bedford, Avg. 
Shoes Paiva. 2,566 Silk, Raw, Steam Filature - To Baltimore ‘ 
S. 8, President Monroe, July 29, Canned Fruits........ Doz 153 White, Shanghai Bis, Egg Albumen, Dried .. Pls, 168 
from U. S. A. Mess... 126 5.05 To New York: | 
Sheetings: Vegetable. To Buffalo To Green : 
Grey, 15) lb...... Pes. 3,000 Coffee, in Tins...... ,, 121 Silk, + aw, Steam Filature Gunpowder, Ningpo. ,, 474 
Oileloth Aniline, Pkgs. Gunpowder, Ningpo.,__,, 208 from U, S. A. 
i 366 Hk, Tis, 14,299 Young Hyson other Cotton Raw, Bls. . 100 Pls 385 
Cotton, Canvas ..... Yds. 560 Treasure: fo Archbaid, Oil, Kerosene in Cases, Galls.680,090 
Waterproof Cloth 256 Silver Bars.... Hk. Tis. 959,056 Silk, Raw, Steam Filature: bulk ,, 
Cotton Knitted Clothing, S. S, President Madison, Aug. 4, White, Shanghai, Bis, u 
Raised, eee Pils if To Seattle: 9.79 ants, nciasse 
Cotton Yarn, Mercerised , 46 Tea, Black, Kiukiang.. Pls. 69 To Providence, Turpentine, Vegetable Gails. 120 
Weekly Cotton Market Report Liverpool:— 
By J. Spunt & Co. American-Middling 


China Cotton:—Th R. during the period under 
review, has been unin =, with little incentive to operate, 
and price fluctuations e Exchange moved within a very 
narrow range. 


Weather conditions during the past week have been ideal 
for the new crop, especially in the Kiaugsu and Chekiang 
Provinces, and with average sunny weather continuing uutil 
it matures, a bumper yield is looked forward to. The reports 
on the American and Indian crop conditions indicate bearish 
results, and the tendency inclines more toward a weaker than 
firmer direction. The foregoing circumstances coupled with 
the prolongation of labor strikes would naturally inducea 
further weaker tendency in the rates on the native growth, 
however, in the event of the situation in general asssuming a 

—more normal aspect, there is every likelihood of prices on the 
domestic raw material maintaining its present level, with an 
inclination even toward advances, but subject to modifica- 


markets. 


- Yarn:—Our market may be said to have been in steady 
position throughout the past week in that fluctuations moved 
within a narrow range, and prices remain the same as 
compared with last week’s level. Businees for export has 
been booked some 4000 to 5000 bales in all counts during the 
week nnder review. 


-Middling last reported ....13.12 


Tone of market, Steady. 
Indian Market :— 


Fully Good Bengal, Dec/Jan ...361 
Fully Good Broach 
Fine Oomra Dec./Jan......«+.- 


Tone of the market :—Steady. 


New York Market:— 
Price of Mid-American. 


7 Tone of the market :—Steady, 
Shanghai Market:— 


Tungchow, Oct./Nov... 


Shensi, No. SMO... ” 40.00 


Tone of the market :—. teady. 


Aug «---....456 


23.55 Spot. 
23.28 Oct. 
23.53 Dec. 
23.04 Jan. 
23.32 Mar. 
23.65 May. 
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. To Hongkong, Manila, The 
Straits, Colombo, Egypt, the 
Mediterranean and New York 


To America—San Francisco, 
Honolulu via Kobe and Yoko- 


hama 


Whether you’re voyaging East or West, you'll find DOLLAR President 
Liners the most comfortable and most commodious. All staterooms are outside, 
airy and tastefully furnished. 


DOLLAR LINE cuisine is world-famous 
NEXT SAILINGS FROM SHANGHAI 


SOUTH BOUND: EAST BOUND: 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
August 31 September 3 
PRESIDENT HAYES PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
September || September 
PRESIDENT PIERCE PRESIDENT PIERCE 
September October | 


All Southbound liners travel to Manila, each alternate liner continuing 


thence westward to Singapore and round-the-world on fortnightly schedule. 


THE DOLLAR LINE FLEET IS ENTIRELY OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
—ALL OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


SERVES THE WORLD =—>~___ROUND THE WORLD 


Yokohama, Kobe, Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore 


Freight Office: 


Passenger Office: 
ay Robert Dollar Bldg. 


Nanking & Kiangse Roads 
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at the Chinese Post Office 


‘Sole Distributors for 


CARNEGIE STEBL CO. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN’ 
PLATE CO. 


‘THE LORAIN STEEL CO, 
AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


“NATIONAL TUBE co. 


COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD CO. 


— 


YUSEN BLDG., 
TOKYO, 


India, the products of. steel 
WWerating people from isolation, ‘and 


the actiGities of the U nited 
Sela Steel Products Gompany, men who 


have! been separated by impassable moun-— 


tains, broad rivers, and trackless wastes 
have been able to get together—to know 
‘6ne_ another—to give and take in the 
nels of industry. 


| No longer does blueclad 
in China depend on swaying bridges of 
bamboo andhemp, stayed by the strength’ 
of two sturdy willows, to carry him over 
the river to the only outside world he 
knows. He uses a steel bridge—a link 
in the chain winding round the world, 
welded by the friendly hand of steel. 


Lacelike steel bridges of monster 
strength span the rivers of the old 


Dragon Kingdom today and the swaying 
bridges of Cathay have vanished in the 


white breath of steel locomotives. ° 


United States Steel 
Produets 


30 Church Street, New York, Ne 


‘union BUILDING -L.CANTON_ ROAD, SHANGHAL, ‘CHINA 


Kwan Barper, Szecuvaw, Curva | 
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